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How sharp is your driving eye? 


TAKE A PENCIL AND FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTIONS BELOW AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE! 


Roney 


1. Circle the two side road signs that are exactly alike 


a 


2. Circle the car that is indicating a left turn 








SPEED SPEED 
LIMIT LIMIT 
AUTOS 
65 
TRUCKS 
55 
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3. Circle the two road signs that are exactly alike 


Alert drivers go places—safely! 


SEE HOW YOU RATE Safe driving is more than an art. It’s a state of mind. It’s 


1. Did you circle the first and the fourth signs? Or did : 
you rush too much and mark the wrong ones? Small you when you are alert. You see what’s on the road ahead; 


details are important to drivers. Can you spot them 4 ace ‘ ; . 
quickly, and interpret them correctly ? you know how to handle any situation. It’s you when you're 
2. Assuming that the cars’ brake lights are not lit, you courteous. You have the right of way, but you yield it. It’s 


should have circled the second car. In traffic you ‘ : i : 
often’ have to figure out what the driver ahead is you when you drive a safe car. Safety is a full-time job—and 


going to do while other things are distracting you. we : ; ta 27) aN 
@, the Riel cnil. ft signs ore cltho. The lecten learned Shell hopes you'll think it’s a worth-while job. The rewards 
Senne One epylice here tes. are great: Safe, happy trips for you and your family. 
























































CONSULTANTS: Dr. H. J. Stack, Director, and Dr. L. Brody, Re- rr 4 f 
search Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University. FREE BOOKLETS with ten Shell Safety Quizzes are 
available. They make excellent class discussion 


iL OM PANY E material. Your teacher can request a supply for 
Nii the class from Shell Oil Company, Public Relations 


Prepored in cooperation with the Automotive Safety Foundation. Dept., 50 West 50 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 








SING COLLEGE? 


Find out how YOU can earn 
college credits as an AIRMAN 


Like many young men faced with the pros- dence credit toward your college degree. 
pect of military service, you may be wonder- About 9,000 airmen are enrolled in the 
ing how to fit college into your life—without United States, and about 4,000 overseas. 
the loss of precious years. Well, about 250 Your local Air Force recruiter has all the 
colleges and universities offer courses under information on how yeu can combine top- 
the United States Air Force Civilian Schoo! flight technical training with college school- 
Program, for which you can receive resi- ing. See him today, or mail the coupon. 


Srretiterrrirr Pitt iti tr ee 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 


You go places * { — Wrishi-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me more information on my opportunities for enlisting 


. 
faster in the in the U. S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in 
U.S.A. or possessions...I am interested in earning College credits 


in the Air Force. 
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HE Christmas holi: 
ahead! How are 


Christmas cards coming? D 
your own this year? It’s prett 
get started now, but it’s not 


greetings 


too late 
take pictures for next year’s 

You'll want to mak: 
of Christmas activiti« 
anyway. Some of the pi 
ideal cards for Christmas, 1957. For ex 
ample, Baby Broth eing his 
Christmas tree. Or Grandmother rock 
ing in her chair with a Christmas-deco- 
rated window in the background. Your 
Christmas album will mak« e “thank 
you” gift to an aunt who couldn’t share 
Christmas with you, or t 
away in the Service. 

(You'll do much of the shooting on 
the spur of the moment sure to 
have plenty of film and flashbulbs in the 
house throughout the holiday season. 
You might hint discreetly that photog- 
raphy equipment would make great 
Christmas gifts for you! 


hous¢ 


your 
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Awards Time, Too 


Also ye ul. want to spend some \ 
tion time taking pictures for 
in the 1957 Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, If you do take a Christmas 
“camera stroll,” don’t worry too much 
about the lack of light. The new 
when used with the new developers, can 
do wonders. 

In good light, you are 


yur er 


films, 


Scholastic- A Photography wards 
HOME SCENE. Nathan M. abi se 
16, William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, Pa., entered this photo in 1956. 


erned mostly with contrast and shadow 
letail. In poor light, as you'll often have 
is lessened. But street, 
home lights go on 
» bea- 


contrast 
store, office and 
sooner. Sometimes they shine like 
ons in the night. Key your pictures to 
these bright centers. 

Che best time to try for 
when the weather is at its 
after a snowstorm or in 
from lighted doorways. Concentrate on 
broad masses rather than detail. Photo- 
graph people hurrying alo bent into 
the wind. Get snaps of car lights re- 
flected in wet streets or of faces lighted 
up by shop windows. 

During your Christmas holiday, enter 
our Camera Bulletin Letters contest. 
ell us about the Camera Club you be- 
long to, what equipment you have, and 
how your club earned it. You may win 
one of the 55 prizes of General Electric 
PowerMite M2 flashbulbs for your club. 
The five clubs writing the best letters 
will each receive 120 flashbulbs; 50 
other clubs will also awards. 
Address letters to Camera Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


now, 


such shots is 
worst—right 
fog. Shoot 


receive 


Hand-Color Your Pics 


Are some of your pictures a little 
underexposed? They're 
hand-coloring. Get a kit of photo oils. 
Then, just follow instructions. Or you 
might want to use special color pencils 
from your local photography supplier. 
Che color prints look very well when 
hung on walls. 

By the way, have you eve 
with your camera? It’s th 
you can collect for som 
you're interested in old buil 
road equipment, sailing ships, or model 
cars, take pictures of them. Soon you'll 
have a fascinating collection. Use your 
pictures to entertain friends at home or 
to present to a club or class to illustrate 
your remarks on your hobby. 

If the items you phot 
small, make close-up shots. With a box- 
type camera, shoot about six feet from 
your subject. If you have a simple close- 
up attachment, that will allow 
move in to photograph from a distance 
of three and a half feet. 

Don’t forget to try for one of the 
many prizes in General Electric’s new 
photography contest. For rules, see the 


“collected” 
only way 
hobbies. If 
dings, rail- 


graph are 


you to 


September 27th issue of Senior Scho- | 


lastic, World Week, or Practical Eng- 
lish. 
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Newsmakers 4° 


KHALIL OF KHARTOUM 


\BDULLAH KHALIL® the prime 
minister of a country as large in area 
as all of western Europe—the Sudan. 
His country won its independence 
less than one year ago—on January 
|, 1956. Before that, it had been ruled 
jointly by Britain and Egypt for 57 
years 

I'he life of Abdullah Khalil is es- 
a “tale of two cities”—of 
Omdurman and Khartoum. He was 
born in Omdurman 65 years ago, 
when that city was the nerve-center 
of an independent but strife-torn Su- 
lan. But he was educated in Khar- 
toum, the modern capital that the 
British built in 1898, 

Khalil has benefited from the tra- 
ditions of both cities. He is a proud 
Sudanese nationalist—and also a Brit- 
ish-educated democrat. His dual goal 
for the Sudan has always been inde- 
pendence plus democracy. 

Khalil’s first steppingstone to suc- 
cess was attendance at the British- 
built University College of Khartoum 

one of the finest institutions in 
\frica. He became what was then a 
rarity in Sudan—a college graduate. 
He also attended the Khartoum Mili- 
tary School, and rose to the highest 

ink in the British-run Sudan De- 
ense Force. 

In 1944, Khalil resigned from the 
military to devote all his energies to 
the independence movement. As 
leader of the Umma (Independence ) 
party, he came to the U. S. in 1947 


sentially 


Wide World photo 
SUDAN STATESMAN: Abdullah Khalil, 
prime minister of new African nation. 


to present his party's views to U. N. 
officials. The Sudan, he said, must 
have complete independence from 
both Britain and Egypt. 

Khalil returned to the Sudan to be- 
come the leader of his country’s first 
parliament. Last July he was elected 
prime minister. 

Whether in politics or polo (his 
favorite sport ), Khalil seldom misses 
his target. He is also a sharpshooter 
when it comes to big game hunting. 
His foreign minister—now attending 
the U. N. General Assembly—offers 
good proof of this. During one hunt- 
ing expedition, the foreign minister 
told World Week, Khalil had dozed 
off for a nap in a jungle clearing. 
When he opened his eyes, he saw 
a lion staring at him. Without blink- 
ing an eye, Khalil inched his gun 
into position, fired once—and then 
calmly went back to sleep. So sure 
was he of his marksmanship that he 
didn’t bother to check if the lion was 
dead. 


LA DIVINA 


PERHAPS the most talked-about 
personality in opera this season is 
Maria Meneghini Callas. To her ad- 
mirers, she is the greatest singer and 
operatic actress of our times. La 
Divina (The Divine One), they call 
her. To others, she is a stubborn 
prima donna with an often shrill 
voice. All, however, agree that this 
fiery lady is a fine musician, a gifted 
actress, and one of the most exciting 
sopranos of today. 

For Maria, it has been a long hard 
climb to stardom. Most of her life, 
she had to struggle to make ends 
meet. Born in New York of Greek 
parentage, Maria took an interest in 
music when she was still practically 
an infant. At three, she spent hours 
listening to operas on the family 
pianola. At eight, she began singing 
lessons. By the time she was nine, 
she was a “star” in school musicals 
at Public School 164 in New York 
City. 

When Maria was 13, her family 
moved back to Greece, She attended 
the Royal Conservatory in Athens. 
Barely two years later, she made her 


for Ange! Records 
wears 


Luxarch 


SINGING STAR: Miss Callas 


Japanese kimono as Madame Butterfly. 


professional debut in the Greek cap- 
ital. 

In 1945, Maria returned to New 
York and auditioned for the Metro 
politan Opera. She was offered roles 
in Madame Butterfly (see photo) and 
in an English version of Fidelio. But 
she turned down the offers. She con 
sidered herself too heavy to play the 
delicate Madame Butterfly (she then 
weighed 210 pounds). As for Fidelio, 
she quipped: “An opera in English 
is so silly. Nobody takes it seriously.” 

Maria’s career suffered a setback 
when she refused to accept minor 
parts and follow the operatic tradi- 
tion of rising through the ranks, 
When she married Italian millionaire 
Giovanni Meneghini, she was in a 
financial position to wait for leading 
roles. Eventually, she was invited to 
appear in all the world’s great opera 
houses. This season, for the first time 
Miss Callas is singing at the Metro 
politan Opera House in New York 
City. 

Now 32 and a slim 135 pounds, 
Miss Callas is a hard-working and 
exacting performer. Unlike most op 
era stars, she insists on many long 
rehearsals. Despite her great success 
Soprano Callas is never overconfi 
dent. “I think only of my bad points, 
she said recently. “I know them. But 
I have the will to, perfection. Give 
me time.” 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20 





Mid East Tangle Tightens 


The United States has served no- 
tice that it would “‘view with the 
utmost gravity” any hostile move 
against “Baghdad Pact’ nations of 
the Middle East. 

In a strong State Department state- 
ment, the U.S. announced that it 
“reaffirms its support for the col- 
lective efforts of these nations [Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey, Pakistan] to maintain 
their . . . independence.” 

These countries, together with 
Great Britain, make up the pro- 
Western Baghdad Pact alliance (Mid- 
dle East Treaty Organization 
—METO). Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and 
Pakistan are all Moslem nations. 

The Baghdad Pact was agreed upon 
a year ago. Its aim: to build a barri- 
cade against the threats of Soviet 
aggression along the “northern tier” 
of the Middle East. This “northern 
tier’ is so called because of the geo- 
graphical location of Iraq, Iran, Tur- 
key, and Pakistan in relation to other 
Middle East nations and to the Soviet 
Union. Another purpose ol the al- 
liance is to block communism inside 
the oil-rich Middle East. 

From the very first, the U.S. has 
pledged cooperation with the aims of 
the pact. But the U.S. has declined to 
become a full-fledged member 

Last April, however, the U.S. es 
tablished a military mission at the 
permanent headquarters of the 
Baghdad Pact organization at Te- 
heran, Iran. In addition, the U.S. 
joined the alliance’s Economic Com- 
mittee and its Committee to Fight 
Subversion. The Economic Com- 
mittee’s major task has been to build 
up the economies of member nations 
—so that the poverty-stricken peo- 
ples of the area would not be fooled 
by fake Communist promises. 

After Britain and France invaded 
Egypt early last month, many ob- 
servers reported a great loss in Brit- 
ain’s traditional influence among the 
Moslem countries of the Middle 
East. With British influence on the 
wane, the Baghdad Pact leaders have 
made no secret of their fear that the 
alliance has been weakened. 

Some are thus urging that the U.S. 


enter the pact to give it “new mus- 
cle.” Such a plea came from Iran's 
premier, Hussein Ala, Premier Ala 
declared that “if the Americans... 
come in at this time if would have a 
calming and stabilizing effect all 
through this critical area.” 

This was the tangled picture at the 
chief Middle East danger spots as we 
went to press: 

Iraq. Young King Faisal II sus- 
pended parliament for a month, thus 
“freezing” all political activities. This 
action came only a few hours after 
the king had placed Iraq under mar- 
tial law. His reason: to stop demon- 
strations that had broken out against 
lraq’s pro-Western government. 

Iraq—the only Arab member of 
the Baghdad Pact—has maintained 
close ties with the West even though 
most other Arab nations often have 
differed with the West. Iraq's leaders 
have accused anti-Western Syrian 
and Egyptian agents of stirring up 
the demonstrations within Iraq. 

Iraq is reported to. fear that Com- 
munist groups in Syria (which shares 

long common border with Iraq) 


were moving into positions of control 
(see last week's news pages). Iraq has 
thus asked the U.S. for increased 
supplies of defensive weapons against 
any Soviet-directed blow that might 
come from Syria. 

To counteract any long-range So- 
viet moves in the Middle East, Iraq 
has taken the lead in trying to create 
a new alignment of anti-Communist 
Arab states. These would include 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, Libya, and 
the Sudan. 

Syria: The Syrian government has 
angrily denied Iraq's accusations that 
Syria was trying to bring about the 
downfall of Iraq's government and 
destruction of the Baghdad Pact. 
Syria has charged, in return, that 
Britain, France, Israel, and Turkey 
are plotting “armed aggression 
against her [Syria].” Syria has even 
asked the United Nations to look into 
this “threat to Syria’s safety.” 

In the meantime Syria continued to 
beat the drum enthusiastically for 
Arab cooperation with “peace- 


loving” Russia. It was also reported 
that the Soviet Union was now sup- 
plying arms to Syria. Some reports 
said the Syrian arms deal was similar 
to the one Russia made last year with 
Egypt. In that deal, Egyptian cotton 


Wide World photo 


SOVIET ARMS IN SUEZ CANAL? Young British “frogmen” (underwater divers) re- 
move weapons from a section of the Suez Canal near British-occupied Port Said. 
British officials scid most of arms recovered by the frogmen were Russian-made. 





was traded for Soviet guns. Observ- 
ers fear a similar deal with Syria 
would give the Soviets a solid eco- 
nomic foothold in the oil-rich Middle 
East. (See last week's news pages 
for more on Syria.) 

Jordan: The anti-Western govern- 
ment of Jordan’s Premier Suleiman 
Nabulsi came to power as a result of 
recent elections (see Nov. 1 news 
pages). This government recently 
moved to terminate the 20-year Brit- 
ish-Jordanian mutual defense treaty 
which was signed in 1948. Premier 
Nabulsi asked Britain to withdraw its 
forces stationed in Jordan as soon 
as possible. 


English, French Pull Out 


British and French forces in Egypt 
may be “home for Christmas.” 

Britain’s Foreign Minister Selwyn 
Lloyd announced that all British and 
French troops—which moved into 
the Suez Canal Zone early last 
month—would be withdrawn. 

The decision of the British and 
French governments to pull out of 
Egypt came after the United Nations 
General Assembly demanded on 
three separate occasions that they 
leave. The U.N. demands were sup- 
ported by the United States. 

The British and French with- 
drawal should be complete by 
Christmas. By that time more than 
5,000 United Nations Emergency 
(UNEF) police troops are expected 
to have arrived in Egypt. 

The Israeli government also has 
agreed to hand over conquered ter- 
ritory in Egypt's Sinai desert to 
UNEF forces. Israeli troops have oc- 
cupied the Sinai peninsula since 
early in November. 

As Britain and France formally 
agreed to move out of Suez, the U.S. 
set in motion an emergency oil plan 
to aid Western Europe. This plan 
would help rescue Britain, France, 
and our other European allies from 
economic disaster because no oil is 
flowing through the Suez “lifeline” 
(see last week's news pages). 


“They Don’t Believe Us!” 

Hungary—six weeks after her 
bloody revolt—was still seething 
with strikes and unrest. 

The predicament of the pro-Soviet 
puppet regime of Premier Janos 
Kadar was best expressed by the 
government's own newspaper: 


PERILOUS BRIDGE TO FREEDOM—At Pamhagen on Austro-Hungarian border, 


INP photo 


two Hungarian refugees risk their lives to cross stream. Across lies freedom. 
Their hazardous route: a “bridge” made of a thin tree trunk and a ‘‘guide wire” 
of rope. Reds blew up bridges over stream, but refugee tide could not be stopped. 


“Our factories cannot work. They 
have no fuel. Emergency supplies 
are waiting at our frontiers but can- 
not be transported because the rail- 
road men are on strike. Workers 
have to go for miles on foot because 
streetcars and trains are not run- 
ning. It is painful but true that the 
majority of the people do not be- 
lieve our promises.” 

Continued resistance against the 
puppet regime was led by the Buda- 
pest Workers’ Council. Supported by 
a majority of the Hungarian people, 
the council's immediate demands 
were: an explanation of what had 
happened to former Premier Imre 
Nagy (see last week's news pages), 
creation of councils to represent fac- 
tory and office workers, and permis- 
sion to publish its own newspaper. 

The Hungarian government ad- 
mitted that armed resistance was 
still going on in some parts of the 
country. Guerrilla forces were re- 
portedly massed near the town of 
Tokaj in northeastern Hungary. 

Meanwhile, our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, officially denied 
any U.S. responsibility in the Hun- 
garian revolt. Some Hungarian Com- 
munist leaders had blamed the U.S. 
for stirring up the revolt through 
broadcasts and other propaganda. 

At United Nations headquarters in 
New York, the General Assembly 


passed its fifth resolution calling 
on Hungary to admit U.N. observers. 
Hungary rejected the resolution but 
agreed to let U.N. Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold visit the coun- 
try “at some later date.” 

Throughout the Free World, 
progress was being made in finding 
new homes and livelihoods for more 
than 100,000 Hungarian refugees 
who have fled to free Austria. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that the 
U.S. will admit 21,500—instead of 
the original quota of 5,000. 

Meanwhile, in the Soviet satellite 
nation of East Germany, students 
were warned not to try to follow the 
lead of Hungary's freedom fighters. 
They were told they would be dis- 
missed from schools and colleges 
for any anti-Red activities. 


Army’s Wings Clipped 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson has set up new “fraternity 
rules” to guide the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in our modern age of com- 
plex technology. 

Purpose of the new rules: to cut 
down disputes between the different 
branches of our Armed Forces about 
who has control over what. 

Secretary Wilson ordered: 
®That the Army limit its activi- 
ties in the field of ballistic missiles 





ot less than 
are 


to missiles with a range 
200 miles. (Ballistic 
weapons that can be guided to tar 
gets by radar or other controls.) 

The Army thus would retain con- 
trol of its Redstone, a missile with a 
range of about 200 miles. 

The Air Force would 
take all Intermediate Range Bal- 
listic Missiles (IRBM)—including the 
Army’s Jupiter (with a range of 
about 1,500 miles). 

The Air Force would also con- 
tinue development of the Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missile—bet- 
ter known by its initials ICBM. This 
missile, capable of carrying an 
atomic warhead to targets half a 
world away, has always been con- 
sidered under Air Force contro! 

Under Wilson’s order, the Navy 
keeps charge of missiles lesigned 
for launching from shipboard 
That the Army “strictly limit” its 
planes to the ombat 
zone” of operations—defined as ex- 
tending 100 miles forward and 100 
miles backward from the “front 
lines.” In this “combat zone,” the 
Army is permitted its own planes for 
observation, reconnaissance, and the 
airlift of Army personnel and 
terial. But even here a limit will be 
placed on the size and type of Army 
planes. Jets will not be allowed. 

All air operations the 
“combat zone’ now will be assigned 
to the Air Force. As Defense 
Department spokesman put it: 
“We're not going to set up an Air 
Force within the Army.” 

That the projected increase in the 
U.S. Air Force—from 131 wings to 
137 wings by June—be dropped. (A 
wing varies in size from 30 heavy 
bombers to 75 fighters.) Secretary 
Wilson said the increase was unnec- 
essary because Army anti-aircraft 
rockets and missiles can take over 
functions previously assigned the Air 
Force in support of ground troops. 

What’s Behind It: The National 
Security Act of 1947 set up a sepa- 
rate U.S. Air Force by separating the 
Army Air Force from the U.S. Army. 
Since that time, however, there has 
been bickering among the services 
about who has control over what. 
This rivalry increased with rapid 
technological advances and chang- 
ing ideas of warfare. For example, 
each service had, maintained its own 
research and development program 
—in many cases exactly duplicating 
research by another service 
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IN BRIEF 


New Steps to Cut Farm Surplus. 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
tute, has offered a bonus to farmers who 
Adminis- 
this 


continue to go along with the 
tration’s “soil bank plan.” Under 
plan, the Federal Government gives 
farmers a grant for not using certain 
portions of their land. The “removed” 
land is then turned over to the planting 
of “soil-building” crops or grasses. Aim 
of the plan is to restore fertility and to 
cut down Uncle Sam’s surplus of many 
crops. The program was introduced last 
year. Now Secretary Benson says the 
Government will give farmers 10 per 
cent more than last year if they promise 
to keep the same land idle in 1957 and 
1958. Meanwhile, in other steps to cut 
down farm surpluses, the U,S. has 
agreed to send $130,000,000 worth of 
surplus wheat, corn, lard, and tobacco 
to Brazil as part of a loan plat 


Colonial Fort to Be Restored. Plans 
re under way to reconstruct Old Fert 
No. 4—a log fortification used in the 
French and Indian Wars 200 years ago. 
Located at Charlestown, N.H., rear the 
Vermont border, the fort was a defense 
post for settlers in the Connecticut River 
Valley. In April, 1747, a group of 30 
settlers held a detachment of 700 
French invaders at bay for four days 
until the invaders gave uj 


Army Says “Haw” to Mules, Since 
1776 the much-joked-about mule has 
been the “work horse” of the U.S. Army. 
It has stubbornly carried food and am- 
munition to—and transported wounded 
soldiers from—rugged areas where no 
self-respecting motor car would dare to 
travel. Even in World War II mules 
were widely used in the Pacific and 
Italian campaigns. Today, however, the 
mule is considered “obsolete.” The 
Army announced that its last “combat 
mule” outfit-the Fourth Field Artillery 
Battalion (Pack) at Fort Carson, Colo- 
rado—will be disbanded this winter. 
Helicopters will replace the mules. 


Americans in Olympics. Since our 
round-up last week of Olympic victo- 
ries, American athletes set new world’s 
records’ in three more events. They 
were: Walter Baker, Lea King, Ita 
Murchison, and Bobby Morrow (men’s 
{00-meter relay: 0:39.5) and Mildred 
McDaniel (women’s high jump: 5 feet 
9% inches). 

Other Americans setting Olympic 
records were Milton Campbell (de- 
cathlon: 7,937 points); Bobby Morrow 
(men’s 200-meter dash: 0:20.6); Lee 
Calhoun, Gary, Ind. (men’s 110-meter 
high hurdles: 0:13.5); Al Oerter, New 
Hyde Park, L.I. (men’s discus throw: 
184 feet 11 inches); Parry O’Brien, 


[Travis Air Force Base, Calif. (men's 
shot put: 60 feet 11 inches). 

Other American gold medal winners 
were: Bob Clotworthy (men’s spring- 
board diving: 159.56 points); Charley 
Jenkins (men’s 400-meter run: 0:46.7); 
James Boyd (Light Heavyweight Class 

Boxing); Peter Rademacher (Heavy- 
weight Class—Boxing); Donald Beer, 
Thomas Charlton, Caldwell Esselstyn, 
John Cooke, Charles Grimes, Richard 
Wailes, David Wright, Robert Morey, 
and William Becklean (Rowing— 
eights: 6:35.2); Art Ayrault, Conn 
Findlay, and Kurt Seiffert (Rowing— 
pairs with coxswain; 8:26.1); and 
James Fifer, Duvall Hecht (Rowing— 
pairs without coxswain: 7:55.4). U.S, 


basketball team was also victorious. 


Bowl Games. The college football 
season will come. to its usual spectacu- 
lar climax with various “bowl” games 
on New Year’. Day. Here is the line-up 
for January 1: Sugar Bowl—Tennessee 
vs. Baylor; Rose Bowl—Iowa vs. Oregon 
State; Cotton Bowl—Syracuse vs. Texas 
Christian; Orange Bowl—Colorado vs. 
Clemson; and Gator Bowl (Dec. 29)— 
Georgia Tech vs. Pittsburgh. 


Lipstick vs. Beards. Is feminine 
beauty—the surface variety created by 
lipstick, rouge, and pancake make-up— 
a luxury or a necessity? A Congressional 
subcommittee is rubbing its collective 
chin trying to decide. On its decision 
hinges the question of whether Ameri- 
can womanhood will contiaue to pay a 
10 per cent luxury tax for all cosmetics. 
According to a pretty New York miss, 
Janet Myers, who appeared before the 
subcommittee, lipstick is no more of a 
luxury to women than shaving supplies 
are to men. Razor blades are tax free, 
she pointed out. “Men could wear 
beards,” she added. 


Our Nation’s Christmas Tree. A 65- 
foot Christmas tree has been set up on 
the White House lawn in Washington, 
D.C. On December 20 — President 
Eisenhower will press a button to light 
up the tree.’ This will mark the start 
of Christmas festivities in the nation’s 
capital. The President will broadcast a 


world-wide Christmas message. 
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1. Identify: (a) Charles E, Wilson; 
(b) King Faisal; (c) Janos Kadar. 

2. Underline those nations which are 
members of the Baghdad Pact: (a) 
Soviet Russia; (b) Iran; (c) Iraq; (d) 
Saudi Arabia; (e) Turkey; (f) Paki-| 
stan; (g) Afghanistan; (h) India; } 
(i) Britain; (j) the U.S. ‘ 





GOOD NEWS: In the last 50 years, the life expect- 
ancy of the average U. S. citizen has doubled from 35 
to 70 years, according to the American Public Health 
Association. Among the major reasons are stricter laws 
and vigilant health inspectors. The two have helped 
banish many health hazards of the past—such as pesky 
houseflies, contaminated foods, germ-carrying drinking 
cups. But, officials warn, a healthier U. S. is now facing 
new ills (the hazards of modern, atom-age living): 
radiation and accidents . . . AND—surprise, people are 
actually reading more than ever before. This fact was 
revealed by Gilbert W. Chapman, chairman of the 
National Book Committee. He says “more books are be- 
ing published, sold, and circulated” today than at any 
time in the past. 


GOOD DEEDS: You're driving along a highway ap- 
proaching a small town. Suddenly, a police siren wails 

the distance. It comes closer and closer and finally 
ou're commanded to halt by a stern-looking policeman. 
lrembling in your seat, you expect a ticket. But, if this 
happens to you in Hope, Ark., you're in for a pleasant 

prise. First, the officer smiles; then he transfers you 
to a shiny new auto and whisks you into town. There 
you are treated to dinner, while your car is being serv- 
iced. Sounds unbelievable, but it happens in Hope fre- 
juently. A police officer selects an out-of-state car at 


idom and gives it the “royal treatment.” What's the 
i? It’s two ideas: one, good will for the town; two, 
ety on the highways. For Hope believes that a rested 
er is a safer driver. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES Julie Spotswood, 15, 
Shirley Seitz, 17, Mary Holloway, 14, and Janie 
Hertel, 14, all of Inverness, Ill. They organized a Horse 
Show benefit. The proceeds were presented to Seeing 
Eye, Inc.—a welfare organization for the blind. 


e UP photo 
HELP FOR HUNGARY: U. S. delegate to the U. N., Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. (right), presents check for $1,000,000 
ro U. N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. The money will 
he used to help victims of Communist oppression in Hungary. 
The U.S. is also admitting 21,500 Hungarian refugees. 
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TOYLIFT: For some time, the U. S. has been helping to 
build international friendship with thousands of “secret 
weapons.” The idea of General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
retiring head of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation), these powerful—but non-military—weapons are 
children’s toys. General Gruenther has made a practice 
of distributing toys to hundreds of children in the 14 
NATO member nations. The General (above) looks 
over his collection in preparation for Christmas rush. 
He will soon be taking over a new job as president of 
the American Red Cross. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
Glasses can’t dim George Bon Salle’s 
shooting eye. The big man of the U. 
of Illinois (he’s 6 foot 8 inches and 
weighs 225 pounds) averaged near- 
ly 20 points a game last year and 
can break the Illini three-year scor- 
ing mark this season. George hails 
from Loyola Academy (Chicago ). 


OVERWORKING BEAVERS: A beaver can sometimes 
be too eager. That's the sad fact that keeps officials at 
the Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and Game busy. 
Do you need a dam? Want a pond in your backyard? 
Then a colony of beavers is just the thing for you. But 
often, an overworking bunch of beavers cause flooded 
fields and cellars. Complaints pour into the Division’s 
offices. Officials then have the ticklish task of relocating 
hundreds of beavers to backyards where they will be 
welcome. : 


ENDQUOTE: Pity the family of the diplomat. In the 
recent series of international crises, the average U. N 
delegate has been working a 90-hour-week. One teen- 
age daughter of a weary statesman was quoted by the 
New York Times as complaining: “We never see Daddy 
any more—except on television.” 





| THE SUDAN: 


Sand, Sea, 


and the 


Surging Nile 


Three Lions photo 


THE WHITE NILE: in a canoe fashioned from a single tree, 
southern Sudanese paddle downstream to the market. 


HE Sudan is the African conti- 

nent in miniature. Desert, grass- 
land, jungle—all are well represented 
here. It is the home of the camel 
and the elephant, of the mountain 
goat and the swampland crocodile. 
It is also a land of torrential jungle 
rains and, at the same time, of the 
haboob—a dust storm that sweeps 
down from the desert each June. 
There is room for almost everything 
in the Sudan—a country that is four 
times the area of Texas. 

But above all, the Sudan is the 
meeting ground of the Arab and the 
Negro. Two thirds of its nine million 
population are Arabic-speaking Mos- 
lems. Although their ancestry is 
partly Negro, they consider them- 
selves members of the Arab world. 
They live in the northern deserts, 
and in the sprawling savannahs 
(grasslands) of central Sudan. The 
remaining third of the population is 
Negro.” The Negroes’ homeland is in 
the southern jungles and forests. 

It would, however, be misleading 
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to divide the population of the Sudan 
into two hard-and-fast groups. For 
the Sudan is a medley of tribes and 
cultures. Among the Negro tribes 
alone, some 250 different languages 
are spoken. Some Negroes have been 
converted to Christianity. Others are 
still under the influence of witch- 
doctors. One tribe, the Dinka, is 
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made up largely of people more 
than six and a half feet tall! When 
resting, the Dinka tribesman prefers 
to stand stork-like on one leg, sup- 
porting himself with a staff. 

In the Sahara, which covers north- 
west Sudan, one can find desert 
nomads, wandering among the oases 
with their camels and goats. In the 
Nubian desert of the northeast one 
finds a people who were Christians 
a thousand years ago. Their isolated 
kingdom was conquered by the Mos- 
lem Arabs in the 15th century. The 
Nubians are a Hamitic people— 
racially akin to the ancient Egyp- 
tians. 


THE FUZZY-WUZZY 


And if one wanders to the moun- 
tains along the Red Sea coast, one 
will meet the Fuzzy-Wuzzies, so 
named because of their wiry hair. 
Their warriors fought the British 
cavalry for many years. 

Thus, to move from one region of 
the Sudan to another is not only to 
find new scenery and changing cli- 
mate—but to meet different races of 
people, each with its own language 
and way of life. 

What tends to unite these many 
peoples is the Nile River, the source 
of life for most of the Sudanese. 
Both of the Nile’s chief tributaries 
flow through the Sudan: the White 





Nile and the Blue Nile. The White 
Nile rises from Lake Victoria, in 
Uganda. It is a slow, but steady 
river—quite unlike the Blue Nile that 
tumbles from the mountains of 
Ethiopia. During the Ethiopian rainy 
season, the Biue Nile increases in 
volume 400 times! Swollen by the 
heavy surplus of water, it surges 
down from the highlands, forcing 
the overflow into the mainstream of 
the Nile. It is the Blue Nile that 
causes the annual Nile floods in 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

rhe Blue and White branches of 
the Nile join together just north of 
Khartoum, capital of the Sudan. The 
single stream then writhes in a 
huge, S-shaped curve before flowing 
through the Egyptian desert to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The Nile has been called Africa’s 
“magic finger.” Whatever it touches 
turns to life. In the Sudan, the Nile 
forms a green belt of growth: wheat, 
corn, cotton, and dura—a millet-like 
crop that is the basic food of the 
Sudanese. 

But the Sudan is not as desperately 
dependent on the Nile’s “magic” as 
is Egypt. For, south of the deserts, 
many areas Can support some crops. 
In the savannahs, eattle and sheep 
find rich pasture. Seven eighths of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic 
comes from this region, It is used in 
candies, medicines, and adhesives. 


THE DRY BORDERLAND 


Where the savannah meets the 
desert, grass becomes sparse and 
rainfall scanty and unpredictable. 
Even the cattle are trained to go for 
days without water in this dry bor- 
lerland. When it does rain,. the 
herdsmen scoop out the soft insides 
f baobab trees and fill the empty 
trunks with water. Each trunk can 
hold 1,000 gallons—welcome refresh- 
nent during the frequent dry spells. 

In the south, the people also raise 
cattle. But they seldom slaughter 

1em for meat. For, as in most of 

ist Africa, the people heré measure 

wealth by the number of cattle 

»wn. Experts in African affairs 

that the only money these peo- 

ple will ever value will be bills with 
pictures of cows on them! 

Cotton and corn, too, are grown 
in the South. But the southern Su- 
dan is perhaps most famous for its 
ostrich feathers and elephant ivory. 
It leads the world in the export of 
these two exotic products. 


But by far the most important 
product of the Sudan is cotton, Its 
export brings the Sudan 70 per cent 
of, its foreign earnings. The finest 
cotton—the long-stapled variety— 
comes from the Gezira. This is a fer- 
tile triangle of land formed by the 
Blue and White rivers as they con- 
verge on Khartoum. About 1,000,000 
acres of it was irrigated in 1925 by 
the construction of the Sennar Dam 
on the Blue Nile. 

The 30,000 Gezira tenants, each of 
whom works about 40 acres, consti- 
tute one of the most” prosperous 
communities of Africa. They alter- 
nate their cotton crops with corn 
and dura. Profits from the sale of 
cotton are divided between the ten- 
ants and the government. The food 
crops are for the personal use of the 
farmers. The Sudan government has 
organized similar cooperative farm- 
ing schemes in other regions. 

One of the government's biggest 
agricultural plans concerns the Sudd 
Swamps (which, the Sudanese amus- 
ingly “boast,” are the biggest in the 
world), These marshes are in the 
deep south, and each year absorb 
almost half the waters of the White 
Nile. Today, the government plans 
to built a 200-mile bypass canal 
which will save these Nile waters for 
needed irrigation projects. And, once 
the swamplands are drained, the 
Sudd could become an important 
food-growing area for all of East 
Africa. 


DESSERT IN THE DESERT: These Sudanese travelers 


The political and economic center 
for all of these far-flung regions is 
Khartoum (which means “elephant 
trunk”). Its population is about 
90,000—but just across the Nile live 
130,000 other people in Omdurman. 

Khartoum is the seat of the newly 
independent Sudanese government. 
And, ideally located at the juncture 
of the Nile’s great tributaries, it 
serves as the crossroads for Sudanese 
commerce. River boats bring « to 
Khartoum the products of the north 
and the south. A 1400-mile-long rail- 
way connects it with Alexandria, 
Egypt’s Mediterranean port. Another 
railway connects Khartoum with 


Port Sudan, which handles 85 per 
cent of the Sudan’s foreign trade. 


COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS 

All the chief cities of the Sudan 
are today linked by an efficient air 
service. For the Sudan has jumped 
from the days of the camel caravan 
to the air age within a generation. 
This is a country where the old and 
the new live side by side. It is a 
country of contrasts—of engineering 
students in Khartoum and spear 
throwing natives in the jungle; of 
round mud huts and of fine build 
ings of brick and stone. It is a coun 
try where almost every village can 
now be reached by telegraph; but 
where the telegraph wires must be 
raised sixteen and a half feet above 
the ground—to afford safe passage 
for the giraffes! . 


asa 


have dismounted from 


their camels to enjoy some refreshments in an open-air tea house in the desert 








COTTON COUNTRY: The Sv- 
dan, one of the 12 leading 
cotton-producing countries of 
the world, competes with Egypt 
in the export of long-stapled 
cotton. Here, workers hoe a 
field in the southern Sudan 


Wide World photo 


United Press photo 


SUDAN SHOPPING: In an outdoor 
market, Sudanese buy fruit and sugar 
cane, Unlike other Arabs, the Su- 
danese speaks softly while bargain- 
ing, keeping his voice to a whisper. 
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MAN AT WORK IN OMDURMAN: This goldsmith in 
Omdurman fashions jewelry with centuries-old in- 
struments, Skills in the Sudan are handed down from 
father to son. Even in Biblical times, when eastern 
Sudan was known as the Land of Cush, gold from the 
Red Sea region was fashioned into beautiful jewelry. 


WHAT'S FOR DINNER? Sudan policeman 
sips coffee while wife cooks dinner. This 
family lives in the north, as we can tell 
from their rectangular home. Southern 
Sudanese live in round-shaped houses. 


British Infermation pt 
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KHARTOUM, CAPITAL OF THE SUDAN: Built by the British boulevards radiate from the center of the city. Situated 
in 1898, Khartoum is unlike any other.African city. It was at the junction of the White and Blue Niles, it is the po- 
laid out like the British flag, so that its broad, tree-lined litical and economic center of the new Republic of Sudan 
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EMPIRE'S OUTPOST: Bugler of the 
British-trained Sudan Defense Force. 
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searching for a good story, 
reading about the modern history of 
the Sudan. “We could never make a 
movie of this,” he said to his pro 
ducer. “No one would believe it.” 

Perhaps so. For the Sud 
ern history is unmatched for 
color, and suspense. It begins in 182] 
with Mohammed Ali, a soldier of fon 
tune who became the founder of 
modern Egypt. In that year, he 
an expedition to the Sudan for gold 
and slaves. 

Ali placed his son, 
charge of the slave-hunting party 
With 4000 men, Ismail marched to 
the junction of the Blue and Whit 
Niles, The camp he set up there was 
the beginning of Khartoum. 

Ismail was forced to turn back by 
the Negro tribes of the south. He 
fared little better in the north. An 
Arab chieftain slyly invited the Egyp 
tians to a feast. While Ismail and his 
officers were eating and drinking, 
the chieftain surrounded their tent 
with straw—and ignited it. The en- 
tire party perished in the ensuing 
blaze. 
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THE SUDAN ENSLAVED 


But Ali sent stronger armies to the 
south and within a few years con- 
quered the Sudan. Entire Negro 
tribes were put in chains and 
dragged off to Egypt. Sudanese 
Arabs sometimes served as go-be- 
tweens in this slave trade. But even 
they hated the Egyptians. For taxes 
were oppressive, laws were unjust, 
and the Egyptians were often brutal. 

The Sudanese began to hate all 


A New Chapter in 


foreigners. But they were helpless 
without a leader. Then; in 1881, the 
son of a Nile boat-builder pro- 
claimed himself the Mahdi (a Mos- 
lem prophet). He won to his side 
tribes of Moslem fanatics whom he 
called dervishes (religious war- 


riors ). Within two years, these bands 
/f spear-wielding zealots had armed 


themselves with 21,000 captured 
rifles. 

Britain had taken over Egypt's de- 
fenses at about this time. And in 1884, 
General “Chinese” Gordon headed 
in Egyptian force in Khartoum. 
After a 315-day siege, the dervishes 
finally broke into the city. They mas- 
sacred its defenders, including Gen- 
eral Gordon, who was speared on 
the citadel steps. Just a few months 
later, however, the Mahdi died. He 
lad planned to conquer Egypt—and 
then the entire world. 

In the following 18 years; the 
Sudan was ripped apart by tribal 
warfare, During the continuing 
bloodbath, the population decreased 
from nine million to less than three 


million. The British finally decided 
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FUZZY WUZZY WARRIORS: They kept 
the British at bay for many years. 


From the Sidelines of History 


to put an end to this chaos. In 1898, 
General H. H. Kitchener led his 
camel corps and cavalry into Omdur- 
man, the dervish capital. He razed 
the city and destroyed the dervish 
armies once and for all. To a young 
engineer assigned the task of re- 
building Khartoum, Kitchener or- 
dered, “Lay it out like the Union 
Jack.” 

The British and the Egyptians set 
up a joint rule (condominium) for 
the Sudan. But Egypt was a “junior 
partner” in this joint rule. About all 
it was allowed to do was fly its flag 
alongside Britain’s Union Jack. Every 
governor-general of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan has been British. 

Britain ended independence in the 
Sudan—but brought to it law and 
order, education, and economic pro- 
gress. Almost all the leading Su- 
danese officials today are graduates 
of Gordon College or Kitchener 
University (which today make up 
the University College of Khar- 
toum ). In 1898 the Sudan was more 
a geographical region than a unified 
nation. Today, it is held together by 
2,500 miles of railroads, 12,000 tele- 
phones, 130 radio stations, and an 
efficient air service. 


SLAVE TRADE ENDED 


Sudanese exports once consisted 
of ostrich feathers, elephant ivory, 
and slaves. Indeed, General Gordon 
himself said that it would be easier 
to get ink out of a blotter than to 
end the slave trade in the Sudan. But 
the British ended it. And they helped 
show the people the way to pros- 
perity with irrigation schemes such 
as the one at the Gezira. 

But Britain also benefited from its 
rule in the Sudan. In 1948, for in- 
stance, trade with Britain accounted 
for 62 per cent of the Sudan’s ex- 
ports and 30 per cent of its imports. 
Port Sudan was built into a major 
base for the British navy. And the 
high-paying Sudan civil service 





the Sudan Story 


to the Spotlight of Africa Today 


afforded attractive careers for many 
British youths. 

Despite the good that the British 
had done, nationalism was growing 
in the Sudan. “We want independ- 
ence, not locust control,” said the 
graduates of the British-run schools. 

After World War Il, Egypt de- 
manded control oves the Sudan. 
Some Sudanese, especially the Union 
party, supported this demand. They 
said that Egypt and the Sudan 
formed a “Unity of the Nile Valley.” 
They stressed the Arab heritage of 
the Sudan, calling the Egyptians 
their “blood brothers.” 

Britain—at odds with Egypt since 
the war—preferred an independent 
Sudan to one under Egyptian con- 
trol. This was also the preference of 
the Umma (Independence) party. 
The Umma has always believed that 
the Sudan should be independent of 
both Britain and Egypt. Indeed, its 
spiritual leader, Sayed Abdel Rah- 
man, is the son of the Mahdi who 
fought both Egyptians and British 
in the 19th century. 

The Egyptians finally agreed to a 
British plan for letting the Sudanese 
decide their own future. Accordingly, 
the Union party no longer pressed 
for union with Egypt. In 1953, the 
first Sudanese _ parliament was 
elected. The Union party won a 
sweeping victory. Independence 
came on New Years Day, 1956. 
Little bitterness was felt towards the 
British when they left. Indeed, a 
Sudanese band serenaded the part- 
ing British governor with “For Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


DIVIDING THE NILE 


One of the problems faced by the 
new nation was the division of Nile 
water with Egypt. About 84,000,- 
000,000 cubic yards of water flow 
through the Nile each year. Under 
a 1929 agreement, Egypt is per- 
mitted to use 92 per cent of this flow 
for irrigation. The Sudan is limited 


to only eight per cent. The Sudan, 
however, claims that it could turn 
5,000,000 acres of desolate land into 
prosperous farms “immediately” if it 
had more water from the Nile. In 
current negotiations with Egypt— 
which are making little headway— 
the Sudan is asking for a 40 per cent 
share of the Nile’s waters. 

Despite this dispute, the Sudan 
maintains friendly relations with 
Egypt. Abdullah Khalil, the new 
prime minister of the Sudan and 
leader of the Umma party, said “I 
can feel free to put my hand in 
Egypt's.” The Sudan has also be- 
come a member of the Arab League, 
an association of Arab states of the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

This alignment with the Arab 
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nations troubles the Negro popula- 
tion of the Sudan. They have bitter 
memories of Arab rule and many of 
them preferred the presence of the 
British. One Negro leader said, “The 
Arabs took our people as slaves and 
they taught us nothing. The British 
gave us protection.” Some Negroes 
claim that the Sudan government is 
run almost entirely by Arabs. 

The chief handicap of the Su- 
danese Negroes is their lack of edu 
cation. Few of them have ever heard 
of Prime Minister Khalil. Many re- 
sponsible Sudanese leaders realize 
that these people must be brought 
into the political life of the country. 
Perhaps the supreme test of Su- 
danese statesmanship will be how 
effectively harmony between these 
two groups can be brought about in 
this infant African republic. 


POLITICAL PICTURES: Candidates for office wear party symbols in order to 
identify themselves to illiterate voters in an isolated village in the Sudan. 
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“Dear Sir,” we gave 
writing a letter of pplication. In 
addition to writing a letter of appli 
cation, you may want to write two 
other types of job letters: (1) a 
letter asking for a recommendation 
or reference and (2) a follow-up 
letter after you've had a job inter- 
view. All three letters are important 
They will tell a prospective employer 
what you are like. 

Are you intelligent? clear-headed? 
efficient? honest? courteous? Are you 
the kind of mature, dependable per 
son he wants to interview and pe 
haps hire? Your letter will tell 


ASKING FOR A RECOMMENDATION 


A prospective employer, planning 
to hire someone he has neve! 
before, usually wants to kno. 
thing about that person. Yo 
record is important. But th 
ployer also wants to find out 
people who know you, whether 
are reliable, honest, easy to get 
along with. In this case, he will ask 
for references. 

Before you go to ai 
therefore, decide whose names you 
are going to use as reference. Some- 
times a prospective employer asks 
simply for names. The person whose 
name you give will appreciate it if 
you have his permission to use his 
name. However, the employer may 
ask for letters of recommendation. 
When he does, you must write for 
them. Here are some hints on re 
questing a letter of recommendation 

1. Choose. the person carefully 
Write to someone who knows you 
well and likes you. He should also 
be a fair judge of character and be 
able to express himself well. Choose 
an older person—a former employer, 
a family friend, or a teacher. If pos- 
sible, choose someone who has ob 
served you doing the kind of work 
you are applying for. 

2. Ask him if he will r 
you. Start your letter by telling him 
exactly what you want recom 
mendation. Tell him for whom you 
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. Tell him what kind of 

endation you want. You want the 

riter of the recommendation to dis- 

ss only the points about which 

ur prospective employer is inter- 
ested. Be sure, therefore, that you 
have told him the kind of job it is. 
Let him know what references your 
prospective employer already has, so 
that he won't discuss that side of 
our character. 

1. Have the letter sent directly to 

ur prospective employer. Never 
isk that a letter of recommendation 
be sent to you. You're asking some- 
ne to write about you, and the 
mployer will want to see a full, un- 
viased letter. 

On this page is a letter Andy 
Rozakis wrote to a family friend. 
Study the letter, keeping the four 
rules in mind. Then practice writing 
: Similar letter to a former employer, 
teacher, or,a friend of yor 
asking him to recommend you for a 
particular job opening. 

A follow-up letter is actually a 


recom- 


family, 


A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


thank-you note. This is the letter 
that will make a favorable impres- 
sion on anyone to whom you write 
it. It may mean you will*be “kept 
in mind” for future jobs. 

\ follow-up letter should be writ- 
ten, first, to anyone who recommend- 
ed you for a position, whether he 
merely mentioned you, or actually 
wrote a letter; and whether or not 
you got the position. Writing a letter 
of recommendation is a difficult job 
Though the letter may be brief, the 
writer must devote a great deal of 
time to thinking over what the letter 
should include and carefully choos- 
ing his words. He really deserves a 
“thank you.” 


THE FOLLOW-UP LETTER 


When writing a follow-up letter, 
start by thanking the person. Then 
tell him how effective his letter 
was. Tell him about your interview. 
Show him that he has helped you 
gain a job that you really enjoy. He 
will be grateful for your apprecia- 
tion, 

Write a follow-up letter to anyone 
whd has given you a “lead” on a 
job. Also write a letter to a pros 
pective employer after an interview 
Thank him for his consideration and 
say you'll be glad to call again fm 
another interview. 


ASKING FOR RECOMMENDATION 





Mr. Gordon Miller 
217 Cowper Lane Road 
Easton, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


selling medical equipment 


Mr. Brian Oswell 


Easton, Michigan 


Thank you very much 





Will you please write a letter of recommendation for me? | had an interview 
this morning with Mr. Brian Oswell, personnel manager of the Northrop Medical 
Supplies Company. | am hoping this summer to train as a salesman for the com- 
pany, under its special training program. If | pass the course, the job will involve 
in doctors’ offices throughout the city 


Mr. Oswell has my schoo! record and reports, but he would also like a char- 
acter reference from someone outside my family. A letter from you need not be 
long—just a few sentences wil! be greatly appreciated. Please send the letter to: 


Northrop Medical Supplies Company 
4892 Nachamie Avenue 


9 Tressle Street 
Easton, Michigan 
December 13, 1956 


Very sincerely yours, 
Andrew Rozakis 














Standard O11 Co. (NJ) 


BIRD'S EYE VIEW: Perched in ‘copter, reporter peeks down at New York. 


Helicopter 


Hop 


By YANNA BRANDT 


World Week reporter accompanies the U. S. mails on an aerial trip across New York 


AVE you ever been in a plane 
that can dance? 

A helicopter can—almost! It’s an 
umazing aircraft that can deftly ex- 
ecute a fancy front glide, back step, 
side step, and even a high step. 
Helicopters are able to fly anywhere, 
land anywhere, and perform other 
inbelievable feats of derring-do: 

Copters” have been used to res- 
wounded during wars, ship- 
vrecks, and floods. Today they have 
still another function. Helicopters 
helping to speed the U. S. 

ails on “their appointed routes.” 

Have you ever seen the inscription 
in the New York Post Office, “Neither 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the 
swift accomplishment of their ap- 
pointed routes”? It was written more 
than 2,000 years ago by a Greek his- 
torian named Herodotus. The famed 
Greek had no way of knowing that 
future postmen would have to cope 
with many problems a great deal 
more complicated than merely the 
weather. What about snarled, bump- 
r-t »-bumper big city traffic? 


cur the 


are now 


And that’s where helicopters have 
come to the rescue. Because of their 
agility, they are replacing trucks and 
other earth-tied craft in carrying the 
mails. Today, it’s the helicopter that 
is rushing the mail through the com- 
plicated arteries of three U. S. cities 
—New York, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles. 


FIRST HELICOPTER AIR LINE 

New York was the first city actu- 
ally to use a helicopter for carrying 
both mdil and freight, and passen- 
gers. The airline that does this job— 
New York Airways—is the oldest 
scheduled helicopter airline in the 
U. S. (all of three years “old!” ). 

To see how this unique mail- 
freight-passenger service works, I 
recently flew on one of New. York 
Airway’s 70 daily helicopter flights. 

The weather was cold and gray 
when I arrived at LaGuardia Air- 
port, on the outskirts of New York 
City. There, I talked with Vincent 
Amico, Chief Cargo Agent for New 
York Airways. He’s the man in charge 
of handling the thousands of pounds 


The Port of New York Authority 


FOR A DRIVE: With remarkable agility, helicopter deftly takes off. 


of mail that go in and out of La- 
Guardia every day. 

Mr. Amico took me in the airport 
post office to watch the incoming 
mail being dispatched to its next 
destination. Here's an example of 
how this complex routing system 
works. For instance, you mail a letter 
in your hometown destined for El- 
mira, N. Y. The letter is first flown 
to LaGuardia Airport in New York 
City. “From there it must be put on 
a connecting flight to Elmira,” Mr 
Amico explained. But the Elmira 
flights leave from another airport— 
in Newark, N. J.—about 20 miles by 
air from LaGuardia. In the old days 
the mail was trucked between the 
two air terminals through the densely 
populated New York area. It was a 
slow and tedious trip. Today, the 

(Continued on page 20) 


Office of the P New York (i 
LOADING THE MAILS: Officials inav- 
gurate new helicopter service. U. S. 
mailbags are loaded into aircraft. 





The Readers Write 


ROCK ROLL (Cont’d) 


Dear Editor: 

With referenc 
n’ roll” in-the Octo 
Week my opinion 
listening to it, one 
thinking, taps on¢ 
the music. Rock ‘n’ 1 
a certain beat that 
“feel” it. In fact, some te 
to the beat of the 1 
as to closely re 
dances! 

While some 
happy and gay, rock 
bring out the anin 
sounds like music 
praying for rain and 
it makes little, if any 
ample, Elvis Presi 
never caught a rabb 
friend of mine!”) As t 
depends on hunting 
and roll and think it should be 
because it destroys poise and 
in people who claim to | ilize 
lou Wilde 
St. ] incis H.S 
Litt Falls, Minn 


‘N’ 


musi 


banned 


nnement 


Dear Editor: 

I have been reading | 
your magazine about rock 
feel that since this type of 
large part of my life, I m 
words in its defens« 

Rock ’n’ roll is not new 
ple assume it is. It’s been 
Deep South for generatio 
its popularity began in Sept 
1954 when disk jockey Alan Freed, the 
man who gave rock ‘n’ roll its presen 
title, moved from Cleveland to New 
York. Ever since the that Alan 
Freed began to broadcast, I have b 
an avid fan of this brand of 

Actually, rock ’n’ roll has nothing at 
all in common with jazz. In fact, the 
beats of rock ’n’ roll and jazz are often 
different, though they both have sav\ 
age beats. Jazz is extremely complex 
with its counterpoint rhythms and off 
beat scale patterns. On the other hand 
rock ’n’ roll musically is basically sim 
ple. It involves only a few chord pro- 
gressions. Yet, it’s the unequaled blend 
ing of these happy rhythms, a slight bit 
of repetition, loads of harmony, and a 
good swinging vocalist, that makes a 
rock ’n’ roll number as great as it is 

People complain about the riots that 
break out during “Rock ’n’ Roll In Per- 
son Stage Shows.” So many people 
come to see these shows that the thea- 
tre is unable to seat them. When you 
have 7,000 people in a theatre that 
seats only 5,0 °0, how can you blame 


ypinions in 
roll, and I 


music 18 a 


as most 
around the 
However 


mbe or 


MmuSsi¢ 








ence Mouiter 
“An opinion? Let’s see. | had a very 
strong opinion on something last week, 
but now I’ve forgotten what it was.” 


out? As tor 
idea of the 
vhat do they 
ere listening 
‘rocker” and 


anyone if a riot break 
those who don’t like 
kids dancing in the aisles 
expect the kids to do? Sit t 
to someone performing 
stay motionless? It’s impossible! 

If the critics will stop “knocking” and 
start boosting rock ‘n’ roll, I'm sure 
that all these unfavorable opinions will 
disappear. Rock ’n’ roll is a great thing 
to have around and it will be around for 
a long time to come. 

Alice Bashlou 
Oakwood School 
Pougl N.Y 


pste, 


TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY TV 
Dear Editor: 

Referring to your arti 
ber 20, 1956 issue of We 
titled, “To Pay or Not to Pay,” 
offer the following comments: 

[ think Pay TV is the worst thing I've 
ever heard of. Why shou ou pay for 
TV programs, when you can watch 
just as good programs free? I think 
America is a wonderful free country. 
Why can’t we come in the room and 
just turn on the TV and watch, if it’s a 
good program? Also I think everyone 
has different tastes, so while one person 
may not like what's on, another may. 
I don’t see anything wrong with the 
commercials because as a result of 
program sponsors we don’t have to pay 
for TV. The commercials also give me 
a chance to help Mama in the kitchen 
or feed my dog. 


in Septem- 
rld Week en- 
may I 


Jan McDowall 
Houston, Texas 


FASHION FADS—FACT OR FANCY? 


Dear Editor: 

Do your friends have any special 
fads? Mine don't. At least none that are 
too conspicuous. We read all sorts of 
reports about teen-age fads. I haven't 
any convincing proof to back these re- 
ports, and I wonder if they are really 
true. 

I haven’t seen any clothes fads, like 
painting the soles of shoes with fluores- 
cent paint if you are going steady. 

And you boys—do you use mustache 
wax to keep your flat-tops standing stiff 
and straight? And when you take a 
girl to a dance, is the admission price 
fixed according to the color of her eyes, 
or the size of her shoe? 

Can you picture a girl wearing ten 
different shades of nail polish on her 
fingers? All these ridiculous things are 
supposedly typical of sane, normal teen- 
agers. I sometimes wonder if these 
things are actually done, or if they are 
the handiwork of some clever writers. 

Veda Tudor 

Paul Junior High School 

Washington, D. C. 
[ Editor's Note: We are sure that no 
World Week reader ever does such 
things. Are we right? ] 


THE SOVIET NEW LOOK 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you very much for your arti- 
cle on the Soviet Union New Look 
(World Week, Oct. 4). 

Bulganin and Khrushchev in their re- 
cent denunciations of Stalin say that 
they knew what was going on in the 
Kremlin under Stalin. They also say 
that the reason that they did not try 
to stop the reign of terror was that 
Stalin punished any one who opposed 
him. The underlying truth in these 
statements would seem to point to the 
fact that the current leaders of the Soviet 
Union are a pack of spineless wolves. 

Norman Davis 
Dover (N. H.) High School 


ne = ee 
Ze. SAY WHAT fants 
~ YOU PLEASE 


2 i ys - 


. +.» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Santa Claus 


Is a Teen-ager... 


High school students in Detroit, Michigan, make 
Christmas toys and games for needy children 


"MR. SUSPENSE”: Two Detroit girls put finishing 
touches on dolls to be sent to children overseas. 


O you know who Mr. Suspense 
is? 

Well, first of all, he’s 82 circles of 
cloth, an embroidered and _ stuffed 
covered by a pointed hat, 
topped with a pompon. You've 
guessed it, Mr. Suspense is a clown. 

But most important of all—Mr. 
Suspense is a happy smiling toy that 
will bring fun and exitement into the 
lives of hundreds of underprivileged 
children (see photo). 

This little clown is the product of 
a Detroit, Mich., “assembly line.” 
The “assembly line” workers? Hun- 
dreds of teen-agers from all the De- 
troit high schools. These young peo- 


he ad 


IN THE SHOP: Teen-age boys 


at Burroughs Intermediate School in 
Detroit choose their toy projects for the 1956 Junior Red Cross drive. 


ple-devote many months to making 
toys, clothes, furniture, and other 
gifts for the less fortunate children 
throughout the world. This year, 
more than 20,000 toys made by De- 
troit’s teens will bring Christmas 
cheer to many families. 

Detroit’s Christmas toy project is 
sponsored by the American Junior 
Red Cross (JRC). It dates back to 
1917, the year the JRC was founded. 
The teen-agers of 1917 made more 
than 5,000 toys for children of serv- 
icemen of World War I. 

Today the boys and girls spend 
much time during the fall planning 
the toy project. First they decide on 


the design of the toys. Then, they 
gather the materials needed to build 
the toys. Much of the material is 
donated by the teens themselves. 
Finally, under the supervision of 
teachers, the teen-agers get down to 
the business of making the toys. Toy 
after toy comes off the assembly line 
lovingly constructed by Detroit's 
teen-agers. 

After the toymaking is completed, 
the playthings are put on display at 
JRC headquarters in Detroit. In De- 
cember, welfare workers come to 
pick out gifts for needy families. With 
each toy comes a Merry Christmas 
wish from Detroit’s junior Santas 


ee 


All photos Ameri Red ¢ 


TOY FOR TOT: A hospitalized baby is deered 
by Christmas gift from Detroit's junior Santas. 





Helicopter 


(Continued { 


mail goes direct, 
LaGuardia. Seventee: 
arrives in Newark. The: 
still another plan 

for Elmira. Thus 
going from airport t 
another airport, 

from airport to airport 

I watched as the 
sacks were tosse: 
carted to the airfiel 
helicopter flight to Newar! 

A few minutes lat 
I saw the helicopte I 
ing. It came in fas 
the wheels hit the 
seemed to stand 
pended a few feet 
Finally, it landed a: 

The helicopter 
gray, and white m 
feet long. A Sik 
dragonfly shape. 1 
rotor blades over th 
four small rotor blad 
photo). The pilot 
the plane in a plastic 
cabin. Mr. Amico 
plane’s engine, wit! 
is ten times more po 
the average auto. 

The men quickly 
freight. In five minut! 
to take off. 

“Is this thing s 
tantly. 

Mr. Amico laughed 
safer. For instance, 
wrong with the. moto 
“it’s disconnected. But 
tinue to turn, fanned by 
way, the helicopter 
emergency landing 


OFF THE GROUND 
Feeling considerably 
1 climbed into the pass: 
ment. The bright blu: 
12 passengers. I sat dow 
seat belt and waited 
motor gave a loud roar 
gan to vibrate. In a second 
the ground. 
The helicopter climbed 
Then it made a sharp tur 
Looking out the window 
we were flying southw 
hattan. As we flew, it { 
barely moving at all. V 
standing still in mid 
a toy village. 
As we crossed the « lf, I 
clearly see the entire island of 
hattan stretched before 1 We 


T 


‘ 


Mar 


were 


I 


flying so low—at an alt of about 


2,000 feet—that I felt ! reach out 
: Z of 


the window and 
the skyscraner 


in the 
traffic troubles 


We flew across Manhattan just over 
the north end of Central Park. From 
my bird’s-eye view, the city seemed 
asleep. Tiny trains moved at a snail's 
pace. Cars looked like toys playing a 
And human 
beings al all. 

We continued to fly vard, across 
the Hudson River and into New Jersey 
Once ove! New Jerse | 
the Statue yf Liberty he 
ff the south tip of Manhattan. Th 

roud lady looked lik 


game. I couldn’t any 


glimpsed 

distanct 

vreen statu 

tte on the horizon 

conds, we 
Airport. 
hovering 

vel yu landi u felt 


jar as > ground 


set med 
vel N 


minute 


In what 
vere circling 
inother 


only 


had been 


tol 


] ] 

rie puot tok ne 

ng at d of 105 
We had been in the a 


wo men were wa 


a spec s an hou 
L5 minutes 
on the field 
They packed 
then 


ul oad the pl ines ma 
I 


wange sacks carts and 


raft. 


onto 


1 ] 
ve the load to wait 


A “FURRY” PASSENGER 
Waiting to hop m 
o | note : frightened 


brown and white “pass 


Guardia, I 
about to 

ne on board. It was a terrier 
Mr. Amico told me that helicopters 
ften carry all kinds of 


puppy 


ill animals 
some larg 


snakes, turtles, mice. “O 
| office, 


bullfrogs got: loose in | st 
gave u TTY 


said. “They chase 


we finally nabbes ty 
the 


yut helicopters is th ley 


ve Tore 


“eer 
Perhaps ing thing 


most 
are not 
uments—ex 
Actually 
exactly in 


wwe by navigational 
tt for a 
its find 
Same Wa 
Ing by Cal The on 
this “car” is traveling 
There is langer of 
t since ‘cop 


compass. copter 


their destir 


you would if you were 
fference is 
2 000 - feet 
the air 
collision with other aircra! 
ters fly at much lower altitudes than 
other planes. The pilot must also follow 
a prescribed route—a kind of “sky high 
way Looking down from his cockpit 
he follows this highway and directs 
his trip by landmarks on the ground 
clumps of buildings, bridges, rivers. 
When he nears the airport, he is then 
lirected by radio contro! from the 
er. : 
because 
Sut, at 
an old 
La- 
my helicopter excursion at an 
I couldn’t help thinking that | 
ly Sunday 


ff omplica- 


The hop back was bun 


wind velo 
like riding over 


As we landed at 


vf increased 


vorst, it 
} 
nh 


was 
vorn highway 
Lrll urdia 
end) 
had just been out for a | 


lrive—minus the usual tra 


tions. Someday soon, the experts tell us, 


we'll all be driving around in helicop- 


ters. Then, we'll have to put traffic lights 


leans our 
over again. 


sky. But, alas, tha 


“ ill staré il] 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Sudan (p. 5)—Geographic term for 
the great grasslands that separate the 
Sahara from the African jungles. Po- 
litically, it refers to the republic of the 
Sudan. - 

prima donna (yp. 5)—Italian, for “first 
woman.” It refers to the leading wom- 
an singer of an opera company. 

savannah (p. 10)—A tropical grass- 
land containing scattered trees. 

baobab. (p. 11)—A_ broad-trunked 
African tree which bears a _ pulpy, 
gourd-like fruit called “monkey bread.” 

Cush (p. 18)—The Bible describes 
Cush (the son of Ham) as “a mighty 
hunter” who wandered to the eastern 
Sudan. Ham, son of Noah, is the Bibli- 
eal ancestor of the Hamitie peoples 
who once populated North Africa. 

Mahdi (p. 14)—The divine guide or 
prophet whom many Moslems expect 
to return to earth and become the ruler 
of the Moslem world. The title has 
been assumed many times in history, 
but most notably in 1881 by the Su- 
danese leader. Some Sudanese believe 
that the Mahdi is not dead but is sleep- 
ing in a cave near Baghdad, Iraq. 

dervish (p. 14)—Member of a Mos- 
lem religious society. Derived from a 
Persian word meaning “one who knocks 
m doors,” or a beggar. The dervishes 
have been known throughout history 
for their fanaticism and their strange 
rituals. The “Howling Dervishes” ‘shriek 
and swallow hot coals. The “Whirling 
Dervishes” twist and dance furiously. 
[The most famous dervishes were the 
followers of the Sudanese Mahdi. 

Gordon, Charles George (p. 14)— 
British soldier (1833-1885), known as 
“Chinese” Gordon because he led a 
Chinese force called the Ever Victori- 
ous Army against revolutionaries in 
China in 1863 (Taiping Rebellion). 

citadel (p. 14)—A fortified city. 

Kitchener, Horatio Herbert (p. 14)— 
British soldier (1850-1916), avenger of 
Gordon’s death in the Sudan. He was 
designated Baron Kitchener of Khar- 
toum (and was popularly known as “K 
of K”). He was lost at sea in World 
War I, after becoming British minister 
of war 


Say It Right! 

Abdullah Khalil (p. 5)—ab-DULL- 
th ha-LEEL. 

Omdurman (p. 5)—om-dur-MAHN. 

Khartoum (p. 5)—kar-TOOM. 

Meneghini Callas (p. 5)— may-nay- 
GHEE-nee KAHL-lahs, 

la divina (p. 5)—lah dee-VEE-nah. 

prima donna (p. 5)—PREE-mah 
DOH-nah. 


Gezira (p. 11)—jeh-ZEE-ruh. 
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Workbook Page for the Unit on the Sudan 


1. PICTURE STUDY 
Fill in the information: 
1. The picture suggests at least three ways the Sud- 


anese earn a living. Can you name the three ways? 








(1}'23 (2) 


2) 
> 





2. Can you name three farm products grown in the 
Sudan which might commonly be sold in this market 
place? { } ee (b) (c) 

3. What product grown in the Sudan provides the 
people in the picture with most of their clothing? 





4. What item in the picture is a definite import from 
either the U. S. or a West European country? ipl 
5. The picture gives evidence of old customs and 
civilization of Sudan living side by side with borrowed 
ideas from the Western world. Can you find them? 
(a) Old: ~ —_ 
(b) New: —— 
6. In what way would a market scene in an average 
American town or city differ from that shown in the 











picture? hoe 





ll. LAND AND PEOPLE 

Write T in the space if the statement is true. Sub- 
stitute the correct answer if the italicized word or 
phrase makes it false. 


_1., All of the Sudan lies above the equator. 





_.2. The Sudan is four times larger than Texas. 


— 8 The Sudan is the world’s leading importer of gum 
arabic, used in medicines, adhesives, etc. 








Two thirds of the Sudanese are Arabic-speaking 
Christians. i 
. Most of the Sudanese live along the route of the 
Nile River. Salli 
. Industry is the chief source of livelihood for most 
of the Sudanese. Z 


. The need of water for irrigation is still a major 











problem in the Sudafi. — >_> > 
. Oil exports pay for most of Sudan’s imports. __— 





—9. Port Sudan is the capital of Sudan. ———___ 
__10; Desert, grassland, and jungle are found in the 


Sudan. 





iil. TIME CHART 
Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place. 
__The Sudan wins its independence peacefully from 
joint British-Egyptian rule. 
_..The Sudan joins the Arab League. 
__Egypt conquers the Sudan. 


__General Gordon arrives at Khartoum. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 

1. Why is the Nile River called the Sudan's “source 
of life”? oni 

2. Why is the building of dams on the Nile River so 





important to the future of the Sudan? a 








3. One cause for hard feelings between the Sudan 





and Egypt today is Societies ve 
4. In what two ways did Britain help bring progress 





to the Sudan? (a) nal s:.> 
(b) - 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 for each item in 
Questions I, Il, and III. Total, 100. 








HO SAID Lee neve ptured the 
North? He certain] lid! Not in 
1863, but 1955-56. I mean JoMhny Lee, 
of Yale. The Bulldog sharpshooter took 
the North by storm last winter. He rat 
tled the nets for 605 points, making him 
the top sophomor 
Johnny's 23.3 point average was 
best in the land. And his 337 points in 
14 games broke an Ivy League record 
The freckle-faced redhead had to do 
it the hard way—tl f a real 


ti 
ition 


22nd 


Bulldog Bomber 


champion. Going inte the final night of 
league action, Johnny trailed Joe Tebo 
of Brown by four points, 296 to 300. 
And in third place, one point behind, 
was Cornell’s Chuck Rolles. 

That evening Tebo racked up 29 
points against Columbia and Rolles 
poured in 34 against Dartmouth. Lee, 
meanwhile, was having a tough night 
against Harvard. He hit for only 11 
points in the first half, and it looked as 
though his bid for the scoring title was 


doomed. But Johnny is the type of 
player who comes through in the clutch. 
In the final 20 minutes, he unloosed a 
30-point blast to cinch the scoring 
crown. 

Johnny’s other “hot” nights included 
a 36-point game against Army, a $l- 
pointer against both Fordham and 
Pennsylvania, and a ~80-point night 
against Connecticut. 

Johnny isn’t one of those beanpole 
types. He’s a husky 200-pounder who 
stands 6 feet 3 inches. The son of a 
New York policeman, Johnny learned 
his hoop ABC’s at Erasmus Hall H. S. 
in New York City, where he broke a 
half-dozen scoring records. At least 30 
colleges offered him “free rides.” Being 
a crack student, he chose Yale. 

The husky redhead has no “trick” 
shots. He gets his points on a fine set 
shot and a good driving lay-up. Though 
he isn’t the fastest cager around, he has 
a great fake and change of pace that’s 
tough to defense. 

Thanks to his great play and All- 
American-boy looks, Johnny was made 
“cover boy” for the 1957 official basket- 
ball guide. That’s an honor that very 
few juniors ever win, 





Those Big Galoots 


F GOLIATH or the Giant that lack 

killed were to return to earth tomo 
row, chances are they « yuld stroll down 
your main drag without 
second glance. “Just a 
ball players,” would 
thought. 

Blame it on 
energy or spinach 
basketball players 
taller and taller. Our 
with players 6-6 or mo 

I never realized 
scrapers there w: 
poring over the line s of ow 
colleges and big league pro clubs 
I saw floored me. M 
to list all the players 
or taller. I quickly sa. 
sible. There simply re too many of 
them. 

Then I decided to tch my tape 
measure to 6-7. That didn’t work either 


ittractil 


f } 


riginal idea v 
» measured 6-6 


this was impos- 


[ found 71 players of this height in the 
college ranks! So I stretched the tape 
measure another inch to 6-8. No dice 
again. I found 48 players in this class! 
height ot 6-9 l 
there 


Even at the awesome 
found too many players to list 





COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
CLOUD-HOPPERS 


Player and College 
Tom Cashman, Baldwin-Wallace 
Steve Mrkvicka, Loyola (Chicago) 
Hub Reed, Oklahoma City 
Temple Tucker, Rice 
Ellis Olmstead, Texas 
H. E. Kirchner, TCU 
Lloyd Sharrar, West Virginia 
John Waris, Regis (Colorado) 
Billy Hathaway, No. Caroline 
Bob Seitz, No. Carolina State 
Lavelle Langston, Northwest State 
Marvin Seat, Vanderbilt 
Gary Nelson, Washington 
Wilt Chamberlain, Kansas 











being 24 beanpoles of this height. 

So I had to limit my select list of 
“big guys” to those 6-10 or more, And 
there they are in the box for your ooh 
and ahh approval. 

Skipping over to the pro side of the 
court, my survey reveals enough height 
to scale Mt. Everest. Of the 100 players 
listed in the pre-season rosters, only 3 
ave under 6 feet. About half—or 45, to 
be exact—tip in at 6-6 or over! Here’s 
the run-down: 12 are 6-6, 9 are 6-7, 1] 
are 6-8, 9 are 6-9, | is 6-10, 2 are 6-11, 
and I is 7 feet! Yipe, where do we go 
from here? Now there’s a plot for a 
science-fiction writer! 

Even the high school “woods”. are 
full of giraffes. A survey of the 500.top 
schoolboy stars reveals 19 players in 
the 6-6 group, 10 in the 6-7 class, 6 in 
the 6-8 class, 1 who's 6-9, and 4 who 
hit the tape measure at 6-10! 

The skyscraping four inelude: Billy 
McGill, Jefferson H. S. (Calif.); Elburt 
Burton, Howard H. S. (Del.); Terry 
Litchfield, Manual H. S. (Ky.); and Jim 
Whalen, Medford H. S, (Mass.). And 
remember, all of them are stil] growing 
boys! 

—HeRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 




















The Army Reserve 
FURTHERS YOUR GOALS! 


Look.wt this SPECIAL PLAN 


FOR YOUNG 


When it comes to decorating his hot rod, this young 
man has the right idea. Those two stickers stand for 
something mighty important: there’s a new way to 

e in the Army Reserve that really furthers your 


Choose Your Army Reserve Unit. Shop around and pick 
the Reserve unit in your town that you like the best. 
rhen you can enlist directly into that unit. You know 
exactly with whom you'll serve. Here’s a great chance 
for buddies to enlist and serve together. 


Finish High School. You're guaranteed that your six 
months’ training won't begin until you finish high school 
or until you become 20 years of age, whichever comes 
first. In the meantime, you will be serving two hours a 
week with your local unit. Since you're starting to fulfill 
your military obligation at an earlier age, 

you'll finish sooner. 


The quota is limited for this special plan, so don’t miss out! 


MEN 17-18'- 


educational goals! Under this new plan, you serve 
six months’ active duty—fulfill the remainder of 
your military obligation while attending college or 
starting a job. Here’s how this special plan works: 


Serve Six Months’ Active Duty. After you graduate, you 
will be sent for six months’ active duty training where 
you'll learn the fundamentals of soldiering. You also will 
be trained for your chosen job in your Reserve unit. This 
means top technical training in your field. 


_ Serve At Home For The Remainder Of Your Obligation. 
After basic training, you return home, free to continue 
with your personal plans. One night a week, you will 
attend a training session at your local unit, and in the 
summer you will enjoy a two-week field encampment, 
No more active duty! It’s part time service for the 
remainder of your military obligation! 


Get all the details from your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. Find out about this new way to serve today! 


There’s a NEW way to serve 


nteU.S. ARMY RESERVE 





DINNER DRESS BY KASPER 


The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You’re serene. You’re sure of yourself. 
You’re bandbox periect irom the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 


tors proved 2 deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours le New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a ful! 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRC 





os oe Se 
Tips on good habits for good health 


Every girl wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion, Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
ehange in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column. 


The Qhesliin Bog 


Q. My 9-year-old sister has a sore 
throat quite often. Is it catching? 

A. Definitely yes. For your sister’s 
sake and for the sake of all those with 
whom she comes in contact: at home 
and in school, the condition should be 
cleared up quickly. A sore throat makes 
one susceptible to scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and other diseases. If it’s chronic, 
it can lead to sinus infection, mas- 
toiditis and middle-ear infection. Many 
grown-ups are deaf today because they 
didn’t get proper treatment for this 
ailment in childhood. A doctor should 
be consulted in the case of any re- 
curring ailment. 


Q. My nails break easily. What can 
I do about it? 

A. Soak brittle, easily-split nails in 
warm olive oil ten or fifteen minutes 
once a,day. Bedtime is usually the most 
convenient time. Do you drink enough 
milk? The calcium in it helps strengthen 
nails. 


Q. Is it true that an eye doctor can 
tell if you’re anemic just by examining 
your eyes? 

A. Yes, the eye tells more about 
health and disease than any other organ 
of the body. An ophthalmologist—a 
medical doctor specializing in eye dis- 
orders—can detect anemia, diabetes, tu- 
berculosis, jaundice, brain tumor, and 
other diseases. 

o a - 

Tip-Top. . . . If you go hatless in 
winter, not only is your head cold but 
so is the rest of your body. Why? Be- 
cause more than half the body heat is 
lost in cold when the head 
is uncovered. Tests show that the lower 
the outside temperature, the greater the 
need for a hat. Heat generated by the 


weather 


body is equal to the amount given off 
by a 100-watt bulb, When the ther- 
mometer reads 10 degrees Fahrenheit 
above zero, about one half of this heat 
comes off the top of an uncovered head. 


Double Feature. . . . While you're 
gabbing away on the telephone, girls, 
get in those 100 strokes with the hair- 
brush! Start at the hairline and brush 
the strands of hair to their very 
ends, brushing top and back hair up 
and sides out. If hair and scalp are 
dry, use vigorous brush strokes; if 
scalp is oily, use-a little less vigor so as 
not to overstimulate the oil glands, but 
be firm nevertheless. 


It Figures. . . . It’s not the number 
of exercises that you do at one session 
that counts, but the regularity with 
which you do them. Regular exercise 
keeps you trim, and generally toned 
up. Here is a simple exercise for the 
thighs: 

Stand up, holding the back of a chair 
with the right hand. Bend the left knee 
and raise it just as high up to the 
chest as you can. Lower left knee. Now 
do the same with the right knee, Alter- 
nate these movements, 


Keep Ahead of Your Appetite. .. . 
If you yearn for a snack between meals 
but your figure can’t stand another 
ounce, try this: Eat one hard-boiled egg 
with your breakfast or lunch. It’s quite 
filling and it may curb your appetite. 


Bd Nofziger in PM 
“Got a can opener?” 
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TELEVISION PREMIERE—-SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame 


presents 


GREER GARSON « FRANCHOT TONE 


SIDNEY BLACKMER»« E. G. MARSHALL 


The Little Foxes” 


. PRODUCED AND DIRECTED BY GEORGE SCHAEFER 


A AN ADDITION to its impressive list of great plays on 
television, the Hallmark Hall of Fame will present 
“The Little Foxes” on Sunday, December 16th over the 
NBC-TV Network. 

It will feature the distinguished stage and screen stars, 
Miss Greer Garson, Franchot Tone, Sidney Blackmer, 
E. G. Marshall and Eileen Heckart. 

This is an emotion-charged story of the powerful changes 
wrought by the rise of industrialism in the Old South, 
and how one family is caught up in the bitter struggle for 
power. The play won the 1939 Drama Critics Award. 

Its immensely successful Broadway run established 
‘The Little Foxes” as an outstanding example of dramatic 
writing and stagecraft. 


Don’t miss this compelling drama—90 minutes in full color! 
NBC-TV Network: 7:30 pm (EST), 6:30 pm (CST), 5:30 
pm (MST), 7:30 pm (PST). 


vot 
pallwank 
Carda- 


When you care enough to send the very best 





THE MOST 
EXQUISITE 
THOUGHTS ARE 
EXPRESSED 
IN PERFUME 
by 


¥ 


Adam’s Rib... the “uninhibited” 
perfume... fabulous new blend of 


fruit and flowers and pure mystery. 





dag head 


Gay Head 


Q. Id like to get my girl a gift. What 


| do you suggest? 


A. Your answer is a question: what 
does she suggest? Gifts are given to 
please the receiver so you want to give 
her something that fits her personality. 
If someone said to you, “What's Ginny 


| like?” what would you tell them? She’s 


got a great sense of humor. Then she'd 
probably like a book of cartoons. She 
adores her cocker spaniel. Then she'd 


| adore a jeweled collar for the pooch. 


She collects stuffed and china mice. 


| Add to her collection—a toy store or a 
| hobby shop will offer a selection: Her 


parents gave her a hi-fi set for her 


| birthday, Then records will run tops 


on her hit parade—if you're sure you've 


| not picked a musician who’s low man 
| on her totem pole. 


But suppose she’s someone with ex- 
pensive hobbies, or “has everything.” 


| Then decide what type of girl she is. 


fragrance that’s all 
. wondrously 


Miracte ... the 
sweetness and light. 
young. 





Shanghai .. . heady, spicy-sweet ... 
with mysterious, musky undertones. 





If she’s gay, give her a red silk scarf 


| or earrings made out of tiny Christmas 


tree balls. If she’s the serious type, how 
about a set of book plates with her 


| name on them? If she’s domestic, shop 
| for a pincushion with an unusual shape 
| —a strawberry or a 

apron appliqued with holly leaves and 


snowman-—or an 


snowflakes. If she’s athletic and out- 
doorsy, try a pair of bright mittens with 
bells on them. 

Want a rule-of-thumb to go by when 
shopping for anybody special? Then 
consider the who before the what. 


Q. I don't know if a boy I date is 
giving me a Christmas present or not. 
Should I buy him one? 


A. Not unless you really want to. 


| We're all guilty of giving a gift because 


we're getting one. But the whole spirit 


| of the thing seems to lose meaning. 


If the two of you aren’t going steady, 


| there’s no reason why you should ex- 


pect a gift from him—or he one from 
you! But if you really want to give him 


| something, and are pretty sure he has 


something tucked away for you, you'll 


» | be playing it safe to buy him a gift that 
playing g 


<4 = - 
Tweed... fresh and sparkling... 
the one fragrance above all others to 
wear anytime, anywheré 

SEE “MASQUERADE PARTY” EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 


|case your boy friend 


/| Mom could give one of your cousins or 
| that you could give your brother in 


doesn’t come 
through. Or have a box of fudge or 
Christmas cookies ready 


If he does pop up on Christmas 


morning with a package labeled “For 
You,” and you haven't so much as a 
candy cane to give him, it'll be just one 
more way of telling you he likes you. 
Your smile and a very gracious “thank 
you” is all the situation requires. 

From a purely “etiquette” point of 
view, it’s the boy who takes the lead 
in gift-giving, just as he does in dating. 
You are never required to return the 
favor. On the other hand, if he does 
come through with a gift, you might 
surprise him later on (perhaps on his 
birthday) with a pair of argyles you've 
made just for him, or an inexpensive 
collection of sports stories. Surprise 
gifts are sometimes more fun anyway, 
and a fine way of reminding him you 
think he’s pretty nice, too, 


Q. My boy friend is shorter than I 
am. Should I wear high heels or flats 
to the Christmas Prom? 


A. If you were worried about your 
own appearance only, the answer 
would be “high heels, of course.” Flats 
are strictly for informal occasions, and 
do nothing to make their wearer look 
as graceful as she should on that Big 
Night. But you're not just interested in 
your appearance. Bart will look even 
shorter than he is if you tower above 
him, and he might begin to feel a little 
like your kid brother. Dancing isn’t as 
much fun if you have to look down at 
your partner, either. Neither heels nor 
flats solve the problem. 

Answer: the old-fashioned compro- 
mise. Many shoe companies have de- 
signed glittery party pumps with tiny 
spool heels. They're just as formal as 
high heels yet don’t make you much 
taller than your loafers do. Bart will be 
less embarrassed if you do wear a small 
heel to the prom. When a girl wears 
flats with an evening dress she might 
just as well have a sign hanging from 
her sash reading: “Look, everybody! 
My date is shorter than I am.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters, 











Cold Shoulder 


The sun was just about to disappear 
into the fir trees, the bonfire was going 
out, and the ice on Hawley’s Pond had 
taken quite a beating from all the new 
Christmas skates and hockey sticks 
which had pounded it all day. Tony 
pulled his collar closer around his ears, 
skated as fast as he could one last time 
around the deserted pond, and stopped 
short in front of Greg, who was sitting 
on the bank, unlacing his skates. 

“Man, you've got the right idea, Let’s 
call it quits for today,” Tony puffed as 
he tiptoed his way off the ice. 

“There are so many ruts in that ice 
now, we'd break our necks in the dark,” 
said Greg. 

“It's getting colder, too,” Tony said as 
he took off his gloves. “Those ruts will 
freeze there. Guess that kills tomorrow’s 
skating unless it warms up. Too bad.” 

On the way home through the 
woods, they met Charlie Knox heading 
toward the pond with his skates over 
his shoulder. 

“Better not try it now, Charlie,” said 
Tony. “The ice is full of ruts.” 

“Who's seared of a couple of ruts,” 
Charlie scoffed, “I've been skating on 
that pond for years, Way you guys talk 
you'd think I was a beginner.” 

“Heck with him,” Greg shrugged as 
Charlie walked away. “If that’s the way 
he’s going to be, let him, break his neck. 
Can't say we didn’t warn him.” 

°° eS a 


1. Why are ruts on an ice pond dan- 
gerous? How dangerous can they be? 
If you're a good skater, are they still 
dangerous? 

2. Did Charlie know where the ruts 
were? Would he be able to spot them? 
Why didn’t he pay any attention to 
Tony’s warning? 

8. Had Tony done his duty by just 
warning him once? If Charlie had hurt 
himself while skating, whose fault 
would it have been? What should Tony 
and Greg have done when Charlie 
ignored their warning? 


AN INVITATION 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It’ situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week: 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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WHAT DID SHE DO TO HER HAIR? 


\ 








She washed it with Tweed | 
Soft Fragrance SHAMPOO... 


easily, quickly. Now her hair sparkles with 
all its natural lustre, softly, beautifully and _ 
delicately perfumed. 7oz. $1.00... 42 oz. 69¢ 





She set it with Tweed 
HAIR SPRAY... 


fixing each strand and curl just where she 
wanted it. Her wave stays inall day long, scented, 
soft and naturally lovely. $1.50 plus tax 


She kept it in 
place with 
Tweed 


PURSE-SIZE HAIR SPRAY 


She carries the small bottle with her, right 
along with her vanity case, and uses it just as 
easily as putting on fresh lipstick. $1.00 plus tax 





You too can keep your hair lovely with Tweed Soft Fragrance Shampoo and 
Tweed Hair Spray, regular or purse size. All are scented with Tweed, the one 
fragrance above all others...to wear anytime, anywhere. Get Tweed Shampoo 
and Tweed Hair Spray today, and get compliments tomorrow! 





.. fine toiletries for men and women 
SEE ‘“MASQUERADE PARTY’ EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 
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After High School, 





Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you’re showing in this new 


happy to 
interest in 


feature. We will be answer 


questions of general 


personal answers.—Ed. 


sted in a 


Q. I'm a girl who is inter: 


career in the Air Force. How can I find 
out more about job opportunities for 
girls?—V. B.., Dayton, Ohio 

A. The Air Force, like the other 


Services, encourages young people to 
finish their educations before enlisting 
More and more skilled career youth are 
needed. Before enlisting u might 
wise to take nurses’ 01 retarial train 
ing (if those fields a, 
that you'll be promoted more rapid 
(There'll be a 16-page e on 

Force careers, 
special Career Issue—Feb. 22—of 
magazine.) Your nea 

tion has free booklets 
careers for both men a: 


mostiy 


I vome! 


rvice job? 


Q. How can I get a Civil § 
—L. M. F., Flint, Mich 


A. That depends on your interests 
and skills. Your local |! ral | iilding 
(often the Post Office) u ly hi as lists 
of job openings in your k cal area. In 
addition, there are ds of ¢ 
Service jobs in Washingt ind in state 
capitals. If you have rial skills, 
you might be wise to p: t them at a 
local, private school before 
a Civil Service iob. Of course, ( 
Service has hundreds of other types of 
job openings, too. 


thousa ivil 


ipplying for 
ivil 


Q. I’ve always wanted to be a chef 
Where can-a boy learn this trade 
H. F., Dearborn, Micl 

A. This field offers reasing oppor 
tunities to boys who want to be chefs, 
cooks, and bakers. Some larger cities, 


such as Detroit, have special schools to 


teach this work. Also, you can learn 
from on-the-job training if you start as 
a helper. All the Armed Services 





free training in this fi 


. I'ma girl who likes dogs, I'd like 
to a veterinarian 


—A. Y., San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Yes, but unusual! Get a job work- 


give | 


this | 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit | 


Is this possible? Ik 


ing part-time in a local pet shop or for 


a veterinarian to see if you'll really like 


the work. Perhaps you should consider 
a career in nursing where thousands of 
girls are needéd. Also, there are open- 
ings at local hospitals technicians 
and other workers who learn through 
on-the-job training 


Q. I'd like to work in television as an 
actor or perhaps a director. How can I 
set experience?—T. L., Toledo, Ohio. 


A. Start going out for dramatics in 
high school; try to get a part-time job 
in your local television or radio station. 
Many colleges, such as Yale and Car- 
negie Tech, and many private schools 
give special courses in dramatics and 


television. The more experience and 
education you have, the better. But 
don’t rush off to Hollywood or New 
York until you're prepared. There are 
more applicants for jobs than there are 
openings. 








rhe schools and colleges listed below offer excellent courses in their career fields. 
If you intend te continue your education and training after graduation from high 
school—and the editers of Scholastic Magazines hope you do—you should begin 
to look now for the school or college which offers what you want. Write for free 
information to the schools listed below. 





Shorthand's EASIER 
with the ABC's: 









bility 







THE ABC Shorthand 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be- 
cause SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written with 
the simple ABC’s, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER 
to learn! Be ready for a job in % the time. You'll 
be in demand, because employers everywhere 
prefer SPEEDWRITING’s accuracy — dependa- 
There are 450 SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
schools. Consult your phone book. 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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CARNEGIE 

College of Fine Arts 
DRAMA + ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING © DESIGN * SCULPTURE 


Catalog: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
fo teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year college program com- 
bines liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 
* Graduates qualify 
State Certificate. 
* B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 


for N. Y. 








REAL JOB SECURITY tes LIFE! 


Be a laboratory technician. Thor- 
ough 9-mo Cir ical course. X-Ray 
& Electroeardiography in 3-months. 
M. D. Faculty. Big demand, 
pay. Free placeme 

Classes start Jan., Apr., 
G.1. approved. Free catalog 


Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 














DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for i 
Young Men and Women 
te FULL TERM and INTENSIVE SHORT COURSES 
/) State licensed, Free PLACEMENT, Get book 10 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 























|'PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
| B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
1] Graphic Arts & Illustration, 
and Interior Design. 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 
Hi] M.S. in Art Education 
||| and Master of Industrial Design. 
li|\\| Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y: 











PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


PAINTING , SCULPTURE 
MURAL 







. ILLUSTRATION 








Scholarships (Evropean Study) ¢ Degrees 
Classes Begin > lw 28 








R. T. Entenmann 
120 Wi. Breed’ Philedeiohie "t, Pa. 





















Merry Christmas! 


By Carol Olsen and Helen Murray, Waynesboro (Va.) High School 
* Starred words refer te Christmas 


; 








Students cre invited fe 





submit original 
pra for 


Each puzzle should 
built around one sobieet 
which may be 

from History, Art, ch 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to ay theme. - 
each puzzle 

will pay $10. Entries cout 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, Pro -sagy on 
separate sheets ae 
with onswer filled 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is 

nal and his own on 
Keep a copy as oo 
cannet be returned. Give 
name, oddress, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic 
zines, 33 West “i 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers in next 
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Plenty of is needed for a 


white Christmas. 


7 die 


* 4. This led the Wise Men to the 
manger. 
> 8. “The First ” (carol). 


9. Large-headed nail. 

1. Cushion. 

3. Peas grow inside this. 

5. Right Honorable is abbreviated 


Hon. 
16. I am, you _ he is. 
*18. When asked for a present, Santa 


seldom says “ 
You'll say this on Christmas morn- 
ing when you see your presents. 
20. American Expeditionary Forces 
abbr.). 

21. Elevated railroad (abbr.) 
*22. Candy canes _____ good. 
_ Paulo is a city in Brazil. 





When Santa wants his reindeer 
to stop, he yells this. 
28. “__ tu, Brute?” 


°29. “On Dancer, on _ 
32. Alternating current (abbr). 
33. Tellurium (abbr.). 





> 

34. European Trade - Organization 
(abbr.). 

35. Thallium (abbr.). 


36. “Twas the night before 





*37. Period including the four Sundays 
before Christmas. 

Yuletide songs of joy. 

At Christmastime, girls love to 
stand under this. 


*40. 
*43. 


On wr 


*10. 
*12. 


*14. 


16. 
17. 
22. 
*23. 


*25. 


led 


*38. 


39. 
41. 


42. 


- In a group of Christmas carolers, 


this voice will sing the highest. 


. Beneath (poetic). 
. Santa’s white beard shows that 


he is a very man. 





. Teaspoon (abbr.). 
. Make amends for an error. 
nie fF 


This particular reindeer has a red 
nose. 

A Christmas flower. 

You hope to find lots of these 
under your Christmas tree. 

On Christmas Eve, most girls 
and boys dream of this jolly 
fellow. 

Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration (abbr.). 

Small salamander. 

Seaman (slang). 

The night before Christmas is 
called Christmas 

After their Christmas dinner, most 
people soon feel that they 
too much. 





. Breakfast cereal: meal. 
. First three vowels. 


$1. 


Small bed made from canvas 
stretched over a frame. 

Santa Claus’ bright eyes and red 
cheeks show us that he is full of 
___.. vigor, and vitality. 
Numbers (abbr.). 

This tiny black insect is always 
busy. 

Lowest whole number. 








Vutual 
Bite 


Your 


Benefit 








Vian savs: 





never 
too young 
to think 
about your 
future.” 


Your future will always be just ahead 

of you. Now it’s probably a job, college 
or military service. Before you know it, 
the scene changes and you're concerned 
with marriage, home, children. And then, 
all too soon, planning to take life easy. 


In every phase of your future, good life 
insurance, intelligently selected, will play 
a vital part—providing a savings plan, 

a fund for borrowing in emergencies, 
protection for those who depend on you 
and the means for retirement. And the 
earlier you start, the less it will cost you. 
Send for Free Booklet 

“The Secret of Maturity,’ Scholastic 

33 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


800 BROADWAY, NEWARK. N. J 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WY iTops, don’t miss ii" "Good. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Comedy ‘ Musical—(M) Docu- 
Animated Car A): Western—(W) 


“vr Around the World in 80 Days 
(D); Friendly Persuasior D): The Ten 
Commandménts (D): Secrets of Life (Y); 
War and Peace (D Moby Dick (D); 
Giant (D); The King and I {(M); Carousel 
(M); Oklahoma! (M The Solid Gold 
Cadillac (C); Secrets of the Reef (Y); Wee 
Geordie (C). 

“WvvThe Silent World Y); The 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); The 
Vagabond King (M); Seven Wonders of 
the World (Y); High Society (M); The 
Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D). 
#1“The Opposite Sex (M The Ambassa- 
dor’s Daughter (¢ Edge of Hell (D) 
“The Search for Bride; —— (D) 


Help Fight TB 


Drama—(D); 
mentary—(Y) ; 


Best 





FOR YOUR CLASSMATES 
FROM PORTRAIT PHOTO OR SNAP 
@® FOR PHOTO AND GIFT USE 
@ FULL 21, x 31% WALLET SIZE 
@& ON SPECIAL WALLET PAPER 
@& FAST MINUTE MAN SERVICE 
Meets highest standards of photo 
finishing. Guaranteed best you can 
Shere or money quickly returned. 


Box 187, Lexington 73, Mass. 


1 enclose photo, to be returned unharmed. Please rust 


OC 25 wallet photos from one pose, $1.00 plus 10c shpg. 
OC 60 wallet photos from one pose, $2.00 plus 10c shpg. 


NAME 


| help a government raise money fer 


| numbers printed on it. 








ADDRESS. 





city ZONE__ STATE 





" alse produce KING SIZE PRINTS ¢ from yeor rei! films 


By TONY SIMON 


Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Dutch Semi-Postals 


Above are two stamps in a new set 
of five semi-postals issued by the Neth- 
erlands last month. Semi-postals, used 
as ordinary postage stamps, are sold to 
pub- 
lic works or for charity 

A semi-postal usually has two main 
Added together, 
these numbers are the cost of the stamp. 
The first number shows the amount of 
money which the nation’s post office 
receives for the stamp. The second is 
the amount from the sale of each stamp 


that will be turned over to the govern- | 


ment for public works or charity. 

The Netherlands issues semi-postals 
every year for child welfare. The money 
raised by the government is used to 


| buy food, clothing, and medicine for | 
| needy Dutch girls and boys. The money 


also pays for their dental and hospital 
bills, if any. And it’s used to send them 
to summer camps, 


The Dutch semi-postals 1956 


for 


show paintings of 16th-century children | 
by Dutch and Flemish artists. The 10c- | 
| plus-5c red, above, shows a painting of ¢ 
| a girl that was done by 


an unknown 
artist. He finished the painting in 1590, 
The 2c-plus-3c brownish gray shows a 


| painting of a boy made in 1531. 


The U. S. has never issued semi- 


| postal stamps. 


CONTEST DEADLINE 
Every collector who-enters the U. N. 


| stamp design contest will receive a 
the | 


“certificate of appreciation” from 
U. N. The certificate will be signed by 
Reidar Tvedt, U. N. Postal Chief. 
winners will receive a “certificate of 
merit”—in addition to cash awards and 
other prizes—signed by | 
General Dag Hammarskjold. The dead- 
line is February 1, 1957. For an entry 
blank and contest rules, write to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, United Nations, 
N. Y. 


Catch That Error! 


While dining at his assistant’s home 
one evening, the boss was bothered by 
a small dog. He got no result by 
plaintively repeating, “Lay down, pup. 
Lay down.” Finally his assistant helped 
him out by saying, “Tell him to lie 
down. He’s an English bulldog.” 


That Is— 


If you think there are no differences 
between the definitions of “vision” and 
“sight,” try calling the vision you took 


out last night a sight. 
Phoentx Flame 





41H SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s 
Beautiful and comptete line of Meders 


GRADUATION 





on seek 
Snanctal investment required. 

Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa, 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the 
tisement mentions “ ys eg stamp 
will send you in addi any free 
stamps you pay in advance, ° 

stomps known as “approvals.” 
roval’’ stamps has 





at 
ery 
aT 


return 

buy. When writing to 
to write your name and 
on the upper left-hand 
you do not yr to ho one 
stamps return em promptly, be 
write your name and address in the 
corner of the envelope in which you 
stamps. If you are a parents edvic in stamp 
| you sho ask 
| ing for stamps. If any 
| dealer who advertises on pfs 

up to the terms ds séearteal te. 
| — te Be advertiser Cw: it. 
| weeks an answer. If necessary 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholasti 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Snakes. Leopards. Rhinoceros, Zabu, 
Koaslabear and other fierce jungle 
| beasts. Approvals. Send 10c for hand- 
hng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
| LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canada 





Top | 


N. Secretary | 
| CAPITAL STAMP Co., 


I've been nickhamed the Pow pom 
Teddy Bear”., What's my real 

(Clue: it begins with K) Send ah. 
big seteunte collection of scarce BIRD 
& ANIMAL STAMPS from vebirds Aus- 


\ ng 
stamp! Approvals. Send 10c 

ing costs. Limited Offer—A' 

MYSTIC STAMPS. CAMDEN 13 








“STA MP COLLECTION 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, Bo, 
America, Scandinavia, Balkans, Asta, 





REE 


etc., used stamps and unused stamps, you will be oN 


All given to approval service applicants sending 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD #2, “UAs. 





SHAPE COFTreE 
FLOWER 


DIAMOND 
LOVELY 
First American Big ( eet Greenland, 


Ido! 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approva 
Panyseura 7, SBURG 7, MICHIGAN 


A STAMP COLLECTOR’S “MUST” 


4 complete Stamp Dictionary defining over 400 Philatelic 
| terms you'll want to know. A helpful and valuable aid to 
all beginning collectors, Very special at aa when seri- 
ously applying for U. &. or foreign 
| POT-O’-GOLD LfrchAeld Connection? 











From across the Atlantic comes the 
story of two American soldiers stationed 
in England. With little else to occupy 
their time one evening, they decided to 
attend a showing of Macbeth. During 
the intermission between the second 
and third acts, one of the puzzled sol- 
diers turned to the other and whispered: 
“Hey, Pete! Have you noticed—it's all 


full of que tations!” 
This Week 


Can-did 

Jerkins: “Professor, 1 want to. talk to 
you about this low grade you gave me 
on this examination. For example, you 
asked: ‘How many bones in your body?” 
and I answered, “Thousands.’” 

Prof.: “But that’s wrong.” 

Jerkins: “No, professor. On the day 
of the examination, I ate sardinés for 


lunch.” 
Granada Review 


All Hail 


During one of his speaking tours, 
President Grover Cleveland arrived at a 
town during a severe storm. As he en- 
tered a carriage and was driven from 
the station, the rain turned to hail and 
stones rattled against the 
vehicle. A brass band, rather demoral- 
by the storm, nevertheless stuck 
bravely to its post and played. 

“That is the most realistic music I 
have ever heard,” remarked the Presi- 
dent 

“What are 


immense 


ized 


they playing?” he was 
skec 
“Hail to the Chief—with real haill” 


replied President Cleveland. 
Wall Street Journal 


Cool! 


The teacher was giving her class an 
example of ancient language. “Now, 
Gene,” she said to a pupil, “give me an 
example of a modern-day sentence 
which conveys the meaning, “Thou art 
good.’ ” 

The pupil paused for a few moments 
of meditation, then his face lighted up 
with sudden understanding as he said: 


“I dig you, cat, and you're real crazy!” 
Quote 


Way Down South 


A New Yorker was fishing in the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan and his guide 
was a typical woodsman. One night by 
the campfire he regaled the city man 
with accounts of the severity of the 
winters in those parts—how deep the 
snowdrifts were—how cold the wind 
was off Lake Superior—and how long 
the cold weather lasted. 

“Well,” answered the Easterner, “we 
have some mighty cold snaps along the 
Eastern seaboard, but nothing like that. 
How do you manage to stand it?” 

“Me?” said the guide. “I don’t try to 
stand it. Before it freezes up solid, I 
pack up and get out of here. I go down 
South for the winter.” 

“To Miami?” asked the New Yorker. 

“Nope,” replied the guide with a 
grunt. “Grand Rapids!” 


To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 4, 1957. 


Soe Dy. Mae —— 





TWO “CHRISTMAS CAROLS” 


Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol 
has been set to music for two Yuletide 
TV shows. One is “A Christmas Carol,” 
on Shower of Stars (CBS-TV, Dec. 18, 
8:30-9:30 p.m. EST), starring Fredric 
March as Scrooge, and sponsored by 
Chrysler Corporation. 

In NBC-TV’s version of Dickens’ 
story, Scrooge is played by Basi] Rath- 
bone. It will appear on the Alcoa Hour, 
Dec. 23, 9-10:30 p.m. EST, under the 
title, “The Stingiest Man in Town.” 








‘SWA a. 


Everybody's doing it! 


WALLET PHOTOS, Hillside, WJ. — 
Gox B-4-13, we pay postage. Money Back Guarantee 








Answers te Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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J. Paul Sheedy* Was An Ugly Duckling Till 
Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence 








"Sheedy, you're quacking up”, snorted his girl friend. “Your 
appearance is fow!. Why don’t you wise up to Wildroot Cream- 
Oil?” So J. Paul marshed right dcwn to the store and pecked up a 
bottle. Now he’s the sharpest duck in school because his hair looks 
handsome and healthy... meat but never greasy. When last seen 
he was sipping a chocolate moulted with the prettiest chick on 


campus (...and she caught the bill! ) So if the gals are giving you 
the bird, better get some Wildroot Cream-Oil . 
tube. Guaranteed to drive most swimmin’ wild! 


of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y. 


.. eider a bottle or — 


oom, eee | 
PLUEWTS OOTEETS 


femovis 
(0051 Dempeuer 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! ace 











LNT CHRYSLER, CORPORATION'S 
ENGINEERING PROVING GROUNDS 
LOCATED NEAR DETROIT,CARS ARE 
PUT THROUGH THEIR. PACES, HERE 
iS ANEW DODGE BEING TEGTED 
FOR FUEL ECONOMY, ACCELERATION, 
VIBRATION, STEERING AND 


BILL LUNDIGAN SHOWS You A 


FOR CARS 


“(YOUR TY HOST ON “CLIMAXI” AND “SHOWER OF STARS,” THURSDAYS, CBS-TV) 





CONTOURED BANKS ON THE TURNS 
SLOPE FROM 2° INSIDE TO 35° OUT- 
SIDE PERMITTING SUSTAINED WIDE- 


DAY AND NIGHT THE CARS BEING 
TESTED MUST STAND UPTO A 
BLISTERING PACE-AT CONSTANT 











PERFORMANCE OF I'S POWERFUL, 
AIRCRAFT-TYPE ENGINE. 


OPEN SPEEDS WITHOUT SIDE THRUST. 
I CAN TAKE MY HANDS OFF THE 


SPEEDS AND VARIED SPEEDS. 








WHEEL WHILE ZOOMING ALONG AT 
BETTER THAN IOO M.P.H.AND & 
SHE HOLDS STEADY \ 
LIKE ATRAINON 























THEN COMES THE ENDURANCE ROAD, CALLED 

THE “SNAKE PIT” WHICH HAS BEEN SPECIALLY 

DESIGNED TO INCLUDE EVERY TOUGH OBSTACLE 

RESEARCH ENGINEERS COULD DEVISE. GRADES 
ON THIS TEST TRACK RANGE FROM SEVEN, 

FIFTEEN AND UP TO THIRTY-TWO PER. CENT! 

PUSH BUTTON TORQUE-FLITE TRANSMISSION 

REALLY SHINES HERE! 











«AND THEN THROUGH THE 1IO0-FOOT 
LONG WATER TROUGH AT FORTY M.PH.! 
IGNITIONS AND ENGINES MUST BE 
ABSOLUTELY WEATHER-PROOF TO 
TAKE THIS DUNKING... AND IT'S A TOUGH 
TEST ON RAINY-DAY BRAKES,TOO! 
JUST LOOK AT THIS PLYMOUTH PERFORM! 


HILLS, BUMPS, GRAVEL, ASPHALT, DIRT... AROUND 
AND AROUND ‘THE TEST DRIVERS JOCKEY THE 
CARS OVER THIS TORTURE TRACK. SLIPPING 
AND SLIDING THROUGH MUD, THEN ON TO THE 
SAND STRETCH...ALL THIS HARSH TREATMENT 
TO TEST STEERING LINKAGE, WHEEL BEARINGS 
AND SPINDLES ,SHOCK ABSORBERS AND SuSs- 
PENSION SET-UPS! SUCH TESTS HELPED 
PERFECT CHRYSLER CORPORATIONS WONDERFUL, 
NEW TORSION-AIRE RIDE. 


























NOW FOR THE TOUGHEST TEST 
OF ALL...THE"“ROLL-OVER”! THIS 
TESTS THE OVER-ALL SAFETY OF 


ATTENTION KIDS: 


LOCAL STORES ARE NOW CARRYING AN EXCITING, 





ACAR'S BODY AND CHRYSLER 
CORPORATIONS LIFE-GUARD DOOR 
LATCHES. A SPECIAL RELEASE 

<A aa IS ATTACHED To 
' al A TOW LINE 
. AND.. 





NEW ACTION GAME...PLAYED WITH [957 MODELS 
or CH TION 
AUTOMOBILES ON A GIANT SCALE REPLICA, 

OF THE PROVING GROUNDS: 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION >> THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH - 


DODGE -+ 


DESOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 











Delegates take time out for chat at NCTE meeting. Left to 


right: Helen F. Olson, Seattle, Wash.; Hardy Finch, Green- 


wich, Conn.; and Lorieta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, Calif. 


Walter Reuther, seated at right, discusses Federal aid with 
(L-R): Helen Carpenter, 1956 NCSS head; Exec. Secretary 
Merrill Hartshorn; William Cartwright, 1957 president. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION REPORTS 


NCTE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


ST. LOUIS—More than 1,500 English teachers from 42 
states came to the confluence of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri to attend their 46th national meeting. Literature’s 
value in a scientific age was a major topic of discussion. 

Speaking to the convention’s theme “Man's Reach Should 
Exceed His Grasp,” Luella B. Cook claimed in her presi- 
dential address that knowledge of facts alone is not enough. 
Man requires another kind of knowledge—knowledge of 
values,” she said. Scientists understand and control the 
physical and biological aspects of human experience. “About 
man himself we know in comparison much less, . . .” 

Education, she warned, has come increasingly under the 
influence of science. “Science has placed in our hands 
many new and ingenious instruments of measurement and 
these give us often a bogus sense of knowing just what it is 
we are about and where it is we are going. [But] something 
1as gone out of our teaching that was once there when we 
felt there were values we were expected to lead our pupils 
toward, rather than just facts we were expected to accept 
and adapt ourselves to.” 

Writer Wallace Stegner was also concerned about the 
possible displacement of literature by science. “Anything 
measurable ought to be measured,” he said, but some 

(Continued on page 4-T) 


ee 


NCSS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


CLEVELAND-—A swirling snowstorm drove across Lake 
Erie as the National Council for the Social Studies convened 
here Thanksgiving Day. Though attendance was sharply 
curtailed by the weather—only 1,200 of an expected 1,800 
registered—convention delegates made up in vigor and 
enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers. 

At the annual banquet, Walter P. Reuther, AFL-CIO 
vice-president, called on the United States to set up a 
school aid program amounting to 1.5 to 2 per cent of our 
“gross national product” for the next five years. This, he 
said, would amount to from $6 billion to $8 billion a year, an 
amount equal to what it cost Uncle Sam for a single week 
of World War Il. 

Reuther’s Federal aid program would rrovide 300,000 
new classrooms, raise teachers salaries, and establish a 
Federal scholarship program, “whose recipients would form 
a trained manpower reserve and serve where needed 
in lieu of military service. ...” 

James Q. du Pont, administrative assistant for the du 
Pont Company, in a general sessions address, urged that we 
should not confuse material success with spiritual values. 
The du Pont Company, he said, “is just a grain of sand on the 
beach compared with more eternal values.” 

(Continued on page 2-T) 


Your Trip Abroad SPECIAL TRAVEL SECTION BEGINS ON PAGE 7-T 
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NCSS CONVENTION 





Continued from page 1-T 


Historian Carl Wittke, Western Re- 
serve Univ., vhat he felt was 
an overemphasis on current affairs and 


criticized 


not enough emphasis on history in social 
studies courses. 

He also took a sideswipe at high 
school core courses. Though they may 
have merit, he conceded, “too often 
they involve a scaling down of several 
disciplines to a low common denomi- 


nator of mediocrity.” 


Trouble Spots 


Teaching Education: More should be 
taught about public education in our 
social studies courses NCSS panel 
concluded. 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, pointed out 
that there were many ways education 
could be taught: in history, as related 
to its influence on Western civilization; 
in economics, as the study of a profes- 
sion; in civics, as part of the study of 
a model American community; in pol- 
itics, as the study of how educational 
policy is determined; and in social phil- 
osophy, as the study of school goals. 

Methods that could be used: At the 
elementary level, youngsters could 
compare old_ textbooks; visit lower 
grade levels; see special movies on ed- 
ucation (such as Skippy and the Three 
R’s); attend Board of Education and 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 

At the secondary level, students 
might study public schools as part of 
their normal civics or history course, or 


even in their problems of democracy 
course. Warned Cremin: problems like 
desegregation and Federal aid should 
be discussed in those areas “where 
they can be.” This would depend on 
the attitude of the local community. 
“When in doubt,” suggested Cremin, 
“leave it out.” 


Religion in School: There were no 
dramatic thunderbolts at the section 
meeting on “Religion and Public Edu- 
cation,” but there was plenty of static 
electricity. 

Herbert L. Seamans, of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
spoke as an individual, and called for a 
“reintegration of religion in education.” 
The separation of church and state, he 
said, “was never intended to separate 
religion from education.” 

Seamans contended that it was a 
“lack of adequate emphasis on moral 
and_ spiritual values in education 
[which] contributed directly to the rise 
of Fascism, Nazism and Communism.” 
He called for “experimentation” in 
bringing religious leaders into the class- 
room as resource persons. 

Why was it, he wondered, that those 
who oppose the “reintegration” of re- 
ligion and education never attack those 
who teach against religion in the class- 
room? William Cartwright, president- 
elect, commented during the question 
period that he had never heard of any 
teacher opposing or decrying religion in 
the classroom—and that if he ever did, 
he would oppose it vigorously. 


Desegregation: It should be the 
teacher's job to help prepare the proper 
climate of opinion necessary for a 








New Education Commissioner 


Wide World 
Lawrence G. Derthick 


Lawrence G. Derthick, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Superintendent of Schools for 
14 years, will round out 30 years in the 
field of education when he_ takes 
office as new U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1957. He will be 51 
years old next week. A graduate of 
Milligan College, of which his father 
was then president, Mr. Derthick be- 
gan his career as a teacher in the 
consolidated elementary and _ high 
schools of Greene County, Tenn., in 
1927. Later he became a Greene 
County principal, moving on to a 
Clarksville (Tenn.) principalship in 
1930. From 1935-39, he was profes- 
sor of education at East Tennessee 
State College, and was “state high 
school visitor” for East Tennessee. 

In 1939, Mr. Derthick became As- 
sistant Superintendent in charge of 
Instruction for the Nashville schools, 
moving on to Chattanooga in 1942. 








peaceful transition to a desegregated 
school system, said Frances Roberts 
(Univ. of Alabama) at the section 
meeting on teaching about desegrega- 
tion. She pointed out that in many 
areas where peaceful desegregation 
had taken place such a program had 
been at work over a 25-year span. 

Stressing the “permissiveness of the 
whole program” and using the expe- 
riences of Omer Carmichael, Louisville 
school superintendent, to show how in- 
tegration can take place peacefully, she 
emphasized that the work of the 
teacher should be coupled with study 
and planning by community groups and 
the preparation of parents involved. 


‘2x4 Teachers 


The teacher who does not draw on 
community resources qualifies as one of 
Ole Sand’s “two by four” teachers. Pro- 
fessor Sand, Wayne University, defined 
the “two by four” teacher as one 
“who is confined between the two 
covers of a textbook and the four walls 
of a classroom.” His remarks were ap- 
ropos of the topic, “Using Community 
Resources in the Primary Grades.” 

Sand suggested that his figurative 
“four walls” should be expanded to take 
in more of the community by the simple 
device of inviting adults with special 
talents and abilities to talk to the class. 
“There are 100 teachers for every 
classroom,” said Sand, “if we make use 
of our community resources.” 


News Background 

Philmore Wass, University of Con- 
necticut, declared that current affairs 
are an integral part of the social studies 
program, and that pupils should be en- 
couraged to read newspapers, maga- 
and listen to news broadcasts. 
They should be encouraged to use their 
reading, listening, and viewing skills by 
questioning the accuracy of news re- 
ports which begin with such phrases 
as “informed sources say” or “those close 
to the President report.” 

Wass named the three publishers of 
periodicals especially prepared for class 
use—Scholastic Magazines, Wesleyan 
University Press, and Civic Education 
Service—as being well qualified to pro- 
vide essential background to an under- 
standing of the news. 


nes, 


Utopia? 

The National Education Association 
is laying plans for a National Vacation 
Center for teachers. The brainchild of 
NEA travel division director Paul 
Kinsel, the center would be located on 
a swank Colorado ranch which would 
be open all year at “a price teachers 
can afford.” At present, the privately- 





owned ranch charges about $100 a 
week. The NEA would reduce the rate 
to $40 or $50, including all meals. 

Aimed at the married teacher with 
a family, the ranch would have special 
facilities for taking care of children. At 
the present time it has a swimming 
pool, nearby trout stream, and riding 
stables. A local university would offer 
courses, and excursions would be set up 
to national parks and western “ghost 
towns” in the area. 


= * 

Bridging the Gap 

One section meeting heard a presen- 
tation and discussion of a new Service 
Center for Teachers of History, spon- 
sored by the Amesican Historical Asso- 
ciation. Center director George B. 
Carson, Jr., explained its purpose: to 
try to bridge the gap, resulting from 
specialization, between those who teach 
history and those who do research. 

To accomplish this purpose, the Cen- 
ter proposes to: 1. establish a panel of 
historians to respond to requests from 
teachers and administrators for advice 
on history course content; 2. plan con- 
ferences of history teachers at various 
grade levels; 3. assist in providing guest 
speakers; 4. offer up-to-date reviews of 
research. 


Flee, IN 








TRAVEL 








William H. Cartwright 
NCSS president for 1957 


Role of Technology 


The role of science and technology 
in social studies programs and in social 
studies teacher education programs was 
described by Manson Van B. Jennings, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

Said Jennings: The job of the teacher 


PLANS 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Converting cash to safe, spendable First National City Bank Travelers Checks 
heads the check list experienced travelers make for trips. Backed by one of the 
world’s great banks, this handy travel currency has been favored for over half 
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is to give the social implications of 
technical change. Thus, more significant 
than James Watt’s development of the 
steam engine is his invention of the 
speed governor, a device which fed in- 
formation to a machine, an early in- 
stance of automation. What is 
today is leadership to bring together 
great minds in both science and _ the 
social studies to get science and tech- 
nology into social studies texts and into 
teacher training. 

A major problem facing 
“development of the skilled craftsmen 
required by our economy in the next 
20 years,” was explored at a meeting 
by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of La 
bor Statistics, U.S. Labor Department 
Students will need increased vocational 
guidance, he pointed out, to choose the 
right occupation—“helpful, hopeful, and 
pleasant to them.” 

Describing automation and its impact 
on our economy—an increase in the 
service occupations and a 
the intensive labor trades—Dr 
emphasized that mechanization 
places brawn and mediocre brains 


NCSS Briefs 


More than 300 
friends attended the 
Magazines Thanksgiving party 
Hotel Cleveland. 


Edgar Wesley’s centennial history of 
the National Education Association will 
be published by Harpers In April oI 
May next year. 

Publication of the 1956 NCSS year- 
book, “The Impact of Science on Soci 
ety,” has been delayed. It is scheduled 
to come out after the first of the year 
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Clague 
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A curriculum bulletin on teaching 
about public education will be pub- 
lished in April or May, as the NCSS 
contribution to the NEA Centennial. It 
will be based on a study by Marvin 
Pursinger, (Eugene, Ore.), who com- 
pared the education methods of 1,800 
teachers in 39 states. 


A comprehensive guide to social 
studies content has been developed by 
the NCSS committee on Concepts and 
Values. Fourteen significant themes 
have been singled out for development 
at various levels of a 15-year curriculum 
(kindergarten through junior college). 
Themes include dignity of the individ- 
ual, the family, moral and _ spiritual 
values, justice, and the use of resources 


Beginning March | next year, NCSS 
dues will be going up for many mem- 
bers. The Board of Directors announced 
that members earning $3,600 or more 
annually will pay $7 a year, while those 
earning below $3,600 will continue to 
pay $5 a year. Institutional members, 
such as libraries, will continue to pay 


$10 annually, student members will 
continue at $2.50, but “contributing” 
members will have their dues boosted 
from $10 to $15. 

The subscription price for “Social 
Education” will be raised from $4 to $5 
for non-members. Members receive the 
monthly journal free. 


NCSS Resolutions 


A House of Delegates to advise the 
NCSS Board of Directors was estab- 
lished by constitutional amendment 
adopted unanimously by Council mem- 
bers. President Helen McCracken 
Carpenter presided at business 
session. Each affiliated state and local 
council will have delegate for 
the first ten NCSS members, and an 
additional delegate for each additional 
100 members. Beginning next year, 
the House of Delegates will meet 
on the Wednesday before Thanksgiv- 
ing in the convention city 

Other NCSS resolutions tended to be 
on the mild side, and one delegate 
asked that more controversial resolu- 
tions be presented next year. Some of 
the resolutions adopted 

1. “We reaffirm our faith in the Unit- 
ed Nations as the agency for the peace- 
ful solution of international problems.” 

2. Teachers everywhere are urged to 
give their continued support to the 
movement toward equality for all peo- 
ple.” (One delegate demanded a defi- 
nition of “equality,” and was told that 
it was an “abstract” term meaning 
“equal in every possible respect.”) 

3. Attention should be given to the 
development of “an articulated social 
studies program from the kindergarten 
through the junior college.’ 

4, In social studies teaching, con- 
tinued emphasis be placed upon 
“critical thinking and problem solving 
skills... .” 

5. Social studies teachers should ac- 
cept the responsibility for guiding read- 
ing in the social studies. 

6. “Adequate” attention be given in 
social studies courses to understanding 
other cultures and to a study of the 
U.S. role in world affairs 


New Officers 


William H. Cartwright, Duke Uni- 
versity Department of Education, will 
be 1957 NCSS president. Jack Allen, 
George Peabody College, becomes new 
president-elect. 

Howard Cummings, U.S. Office of 
Education social studies specialist, was 
elected vice-president. New board 
members include: Nelda Davis, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Shirley H. Engle, Indiana 
University, Eunice Johns, Gary, Ind.; 
and Isidore Starr, New York City. Next 
year’s convention meets in Pittsburgh. 
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truths cannot be measured. For these 
we turn to the artist whether he works 
in words or paint. Yet Stenger finds 
“the methods of art and science are not 
opposed but complementary.” He 
warned teachers not to smother the 
spark of art. “I would rather take a 
piece of literature whole than analyze 
it, and I suspect that classroom or criti- 
cal analyses of literature, valuable and 
essential as they are, are not fully use- 
ful unless something vastly more im- 
portant precedes or follows them: the 
aesthetic experience in which one has 
been moved and shaken and brought 
to a condition of real response.” 

From the scientist's corner came 
Dean Thomas Hall of Washington Uni- 
versity. He denounced the war be- 
tween science and art as a “phony 


Helen Mackintosh, left, takes over 
NCTE presidency from Luella Cook. 


war.” He maintained that science could 
never be substituted for the view the 
artist presents and that scientific dis- 
covery has caused artists and man to 
look on the human situation in different 
ways. 


e “ 
Teaching English 
Arno Jewett of the U.S. Office of 
Education, in commenting on trends in 
teaching high school English, noted a 
dissatisfaction even among core extrem- 


ists with the subordinate role that 
reading literature has taken in that cur- 
ricular approach. 

Other trends mentioned by Jewett: 
Recent courses of study place more 
stress on the nature and function of the 
English language; more writing (min- 
imum of 10 to 12 papers a year); more 
emphasis on stressing ethical values 
through literature and language; in- 
creased interest in determining which 
titles in our literary heritage should be 
taught in grades 7 to 12; units featuring 
literature about people in other lands; 
developmental and remedial reading 
programs; encouraging personal librar- 
ies of paperbacks and hard cover books 
















of “literary quality”; more help for su- 
perior students; increased block time for 
English-social studies in junior high es- 
pecially; lessening of extracurricular 
work load; nation-wide effort to deter- 
mine psychological sequence for gram- 
mar and usage; closer articulation 
between high school and college teach- 
ers of English; more experimenting 
with TV in the classroom. 





. 
Reading Trends 

The “Why Johnny Can’t Read” hassle 
of a few years ago has sobered to pre- 
cision ways and means of increasing 
the quantity and quality of reading in 
the student’s life. John J. De Boer, Ele- 
mentary English editor and Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois, 
said that the most significant advance 
in the teaching of reading at the high 
school level in the last 25 years has 
been the enormous emphasis on exten- 
sive reading. Intensive drill or minute 
examination of literary passages, the 
predominant approach of a generation 
ago, has been balanced by free, ex- 
tensive reading. 

Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, reminded teachers 
that the classics are likely to be far re- 
moved from the experiences of teen- 
agers today. By beginning with 
contemporary writers, a student finds 
his own kind of life illuminated by liter- 
ature. Then later he can be stimulated 
to bridge the gap between him and 
the classics. Taylor also praised the po- 
tential of paperback books, cheap 
enough to form a substantial personal 
library. School library books, he said, 
frequently can’t be checked out long 
enough to encourage reflective reading. 

Brother Anthony Frederick reminded 
English teachers that their own reading 
habits are important in determining stu- 
dent interests. The English teacher 
must be a model. He must himself read 
constantly and bring out casually his 
own interest in current reading. 
























Teaching Reading 


John J. De Boer, University of Illi- 
nois, claimed that the schools could 
take major credit for maturing American 
reading habits. Richard S. Alm, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, isolated a few “types” 
that keep children from reading: the 
“medicine man” who has a single ap- 
proach that has to work; the “antiquar- 
ian” who, wedded to the literature of 
the ages, is oblivious to the teen-ager’s 
world; the “Scrooge,” who starves li- 
braries on inadequate budgets; the 
“utilitarian,” who takes life too seriously 
and discounts the fun and laughter in 
literature. Avoid these types, he ad- 
vised. Teachers should see that books 
are woven into the fabric of a child’s 
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life and that at the right moment the 
right book is within a child’s reach 


Golden Age of Books: 
books by presenting them dramatically 
advised a teaching reading panel. Re 
spect the interests of children. Find 
creative ways for using 
(writing a sequel to a short story, find 
ing a topical story, making one book 
lead to another). We are living in 
Golden Age of children’s books. Don’t 
probe and poke eternally for student 
reactions to books. Alvina 
New York University, summarized the 
group’s feeling by saying that reading 
is important because it awakens to life 
something which has been dormant 

At the “Books for Children” luncheon, 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
reported on her recent abroad 
Davy Crockett, she said, has become a 
world favorite, providing a kind of com- 
mon interest for the children of the 
world. She noted that books from all 
countries are important because they 
suggest both common values and differ 
ences among men. 


the textbook 


Burrows. 


trip 


Reading Research: C. C. Fries, Uni 
versity of Michigan, called for a less 
provincial approach to reading. Some 
of England’s best schools. he said. will 
not accept five-year-olds who cannot 
read; the subject is taught at home 
Fries was skeptical of the mountainous 
studies in reading research. The only 
conclusion he could draw from them is 
their inconclusiveness. William S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, contended that 
progress in teaching reading had been 
made in spite of Flesch’s criticisms. Chil- 
dren and adults have learned to read 
through any method devised: it is not 
yet clear from evidence which method 
is most effective. 


TV and Reading: Nancy Larrick, 
president of the International Reading 
Association, pooh-poohed the prophets 
of doom who say that TV will wipe out 
reading. She cited earlier Cassandras 
who said the bicycle would stop Amer- 
icans from reading. The showing of 
Bear Country, a Walt Disney TV film, 
was followed by specific suggestions for 
using that program as a springboard to 
reading. 


a 

Teacher Education 

George R. Waggoner, University of 
Kansas, made a moving appeal for “co- 
operation between English and educa- 
tion.” He urged teachers not to be 
caught in a trap of facile generaliza- 
tions about either education or English 
professors. 

Cooperation between these two war- 
ring factions is becoming imperative 
He deplored the present division be- 


Glamorize 


cause it pushes students training for 
licenses out of the orbit of the humani- 
ties. He sees possibilities for coopera- 
tion within the NCTE at conventions, 
in professional journals, and particularly 
between directors of freshman-sopho- 
more English and supervisors of student 
teaching. Waggoner is particularly im- 
pressed by the growing practice of ap- 
pointing a faculty member to both the 
English and education departments. 
“In this kind of college situation the 
professors of education are not likely to 
remember their dullest course in litera- 
ture” and to think of it as typical of 
all courses in literature today. Similarly, 
the professor of English literature in 
this kind of college is not likely to be- 
come a dogmatic education expert. 


Inflation in Education: More evi- 
dence of this new era of good feelings 
appeared in a talk by John R. Searles, 
joint professor of English and Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. 
Searles deplored both the inflation in 
education courses and theories of edu- 
cation unrelated to classroom practice. 
He feels that 16 or 18 undergraduate 
credits in education are enough. The 
credits should be given for practice 
teaching, orientation to teaching, edu- 
cational psychology, special methods. 


Certification: A shockingly high per- 
centage of English teachers have not 
been specially prepared for their sub- 
ject, charged John T. McKiernan, State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. Certification laws, varying 
from state to state, have contributed to 
“educational slums” in America, the re- 
quirements in some states being less 
than half that in others. National edu- 
cational standards are as important as 
national health standards. Needed: 
a “Pure Food and Drug Act” in cer- 
tification. 


Role of Literature 


The development of personality and 
character should be kept the central 
goal in the English program, said Paul 
Farmer, Atlanta Public Schools. In liter- 
ature he sees a constant reminder that 
one can improve society only by im- 
proving one’s self, The teacher must 
see in our literary heritage a bulwark 
against rapid and disorienting change. 

From Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan 
State College, Baltimore: Literature is 
the greatest contribution to the spiritual 
development of man. Literature can 
orient students to their homes, commu- 
nities, and liberate them by breaking 
through the limits of these narrow 
worlds. Ford prescribed these goals: 
good family relationships, loyalty to 
ideals and evaluation of individuals on 
personal merits. 


The Writing Program 


Paul Witty, Northwestern University, 
asked for a new definition of creative 
writing. “It is,” he said, “writing at any 
time, any place, that meets the needs 
of the student.” Witty reported experi- 
ments with a new series of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica films _ especially 
designed to spur writing. Silent film 
stories inspire children to invent their 
own versions of what the action in the 
films means. 


The Unit Approach: Virginia Alwin, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, emphasized the use 
of units of work for best results in 
teaching the language arts in secondary 
schools. Among the examples: a re- 
luctant pupil who scorned school and 
wanted to be a tramp traveling over 
the world. His teacher suggested many 
materials and books on travel and ex- 
ploring. These the student read with 
eagerness. He talked about them to his 
classmates, and later wrote about them. 
He found that he needed to study the 
mechanics of writing in order to express 
himself clearly on paper. The result: a 
boy who became interested in language 
arts. 


NCTE Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted by 
the NCTE: More leadership to help 
teachers develop in students standards 
in choice of TV programs; commenda- 
tion of TV agencies that help improve 
the quality of TV; closer cooperation 
between teachers of language arts from 
elementary school through college; vig- 
orous support of movements to increase 
certification standards for the teaching 
of English; federal aid to education. 
Tabled: a resolution to support the de- 
segregation decision of the Supreme 
Court. 


New Officers 


Helen K. Mackintosh, U.S. Office of 
Education, was elected president. First 
and second vice presidents respec- 
tively: Brice Harris, Penn State Uni- 
versity, and Harold B. Allen, University 
of Minnesota. Elected to the Executive 
Committee: Luella B. Cook, formerly 
with Minneapolis Public Schools, and 
John Gerber, State University of Iowa, 
(both past presidents); Alvina_ T. 
Burrows, New York University, chair- 
man of the elementary section; Hardy 
R. Finch, Greenwich, Conn. High 
School, chairman of the secondary sec- 
tion; and T. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud, 
Minn., State Teachers College, chair- 
man of the college section. The officers 
will start to plan immediately for the 
next year’s convention—to be held in 
Minneapolis. 




















Europe 


OVER MY HANDLEBARS 


By RICHARD A. SCHROLL 


BATTERED youth-hostel member- 

ship card, a bundle of photographs, 
and a worn-out bicycle—these are my 
only tangible evidence of an unforget- 
table summer on the Continent. But 
they summon a host of scenes which 
are as Clear in my mind as the headlines 
in this morning’s newspaper. 

My studies under Copenhagen Uni- 
versity's foreign student program were 
completed, my trunks shipped off to 
London, and my tour was begun. 
Prompted by a slim budget and a de- 
sire to see Europe without benefit of 
travel bureau service, I was traveling 
light. My travel wardrobe was packed 
into a basket and a zipper bag, which 
were attached to my bicycle fore and 
aft. Camera and light-meter were criss- 
crossed on my chest like a pair of 
bandoleers. 

My path led first across the rolling, 
fat farmlands of Zealand, aboard fer- 
ries, across more islands, and then along 
the smiling coast of Flensborg Fjord 
toward neighboring Germany. Along 
the way were scattered colorful thatched 
farmhouses, great mansions dominat- 
ing broad estates, and even one royal 
Danish castle, summer home of the 
king and his family. 

Ahead lay many miles of autobahn, 
great cities with their inviting museums, 
galleries, and ancient landmarks which 
drew me onward. And as vivid as the 
memories of these usual tourist attrac- 
tions remain for me, the scenes that 
stand out in my mind are of contacts 
with the people I met along the way. 
I contend that a closer rapport is at- 
tainable between traveler and native 
across a pair of handlebars than 
through the windows of a shining 
tourist bus or a great hotel. And living 
in the youth hostels as I did, I was 
thrown together, not with jaded tourists 
from my own native land, but with the 
youth of many nations. 


Richard A. Schroll’s manuscript “Eu- 
rope Over My Handlebars” won an 
honorable mention in the foreign travel 
division of Scholastic Teacher’s 1955-56 
Travel Story Awards contest. Mr. 
Schroll is a junior high school teacher in 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


Possibly a sampling of the entries in 
my youth hostel book will best reveal 
the kinds of experiences I had as I saw 
Europe over my handlebars. 

Cochem . . . The town on the bank ot 
the quiet Moselle and the ancient castle 
overlooking it were veiled by a light 
rain when I pedaled into the courtyard 
of the hostel. No weather for sightsee- 
ing this evening—tomorrow. I have just 
stowed my baggage and cycle when I 
hear music. A bus rolls to a stop out 
front and the musicians come into view. 
It is a group of German schoolchildren 
on a holiday with their teacher. 

During the evening we are enter- 
tained by the youthful choristers. By 
chance, I fall into conversation with a 
middle-aged hiker (hostel membership 
knows no age limits here) in leder- 
hosen. He is Heinrich S-———, engineer, 
from a great industrial city in the Ruhr. 
We talk of the rapid return of Germany 
to the world market after the war. I tell 
him of my war experiences in the Pa- 
cific. He regales me with tales of war- 
time Germany, of his service in the 
army engineer corps, and of being cap- 
tured by the Soviet army. He has built 
roads for the Russians around Lenin- 
grad, and his accounts of the somewhat 
naive Russians keep me chuckling. Herr 
S. is enjoying his annual hiking tour. 

We go our separate ways in the 
morning. Before I leave the city, I cycle 
over the bridge to take a photo of its 
medieval charm. 

As I continue along the banks of the 
winding stream toward the Rhine, I 
meet children by the roadside who try 
to sell me sweet, red cherries. Farther 
on, I discover four bicycles leaning 
against the trunks of cherry trees which 
line the road. I stop. Glancing up, I dis- 
cover the cyclists turned cherry-pick- 
ers. By the use of sign language and 
pidgin Deutsch-English, I learn that 
these trees are considered public. Dur- 
ing the next several days, fresh ripe 
cherries are prominent in my menu. 

The afternoon brings with it more 
rain. I find shelter under a tree near a 
meadow. I share it with several farm 
laborers. A rattling farm cart, drawn by 
a pair of oxen, approaches. A bent, 
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The author (right) with other hostel students in Denmark. 


weather-beaten peasant walks stolidly 
beside the vehicle, resignation written 
on his face. Two paces behind follows 
his wife. She scolds and gestures vio- 
lently, but he gives no sign of having 
heard. I look at the men beside me. We 
exchange smiles. 


Bincen . . . Today I pushed my 
bicycle up steep paths to a rock over- 
looking the Rhine. It is the scene of the 
Lorelei legend. Tomorrow I shall see 
the Mouse Tower. 

Karlsruhe . . . Tonight I share a huge 
chamber in an old castle with my fel- 
low hostelers. We have climbed a spiral 
stone stair in the tower to our bedroom 
upstairs. The great heavy gate below is 
locked at ten o'clock, and the cobble- 
stoned courtyard is deserted. 

Luxembourg City . . . This evening I 
stand in the hostel kitchen and pre- 
pare a simple meal of cheese, bread, 
milk and fruit. An American couple 
near me feasts on peanut butter. A 
petite French girl brings forth her pro- 
visions—a head of lettuce, spices, and 
a row of bottles for mixing her own 
salad dressing! 

Doorn . . . I sit on the steps of a 
strongly built old manor house with a 
moat around it. My companion is a 
Dutch schoolboy who is soon to take 
his examination in English. He is happy 
for this opportunity to practice the for- 
eign tongue. My friend spent much of 
the war in Far Eastern concentration 
camps, together with his parents. His 
father, formerly a successful East In- 
dies businessman and trader, broke 
under the strain and attempted suicide. 

Amsterdam . . . my friend from Doorn 
hostel meets me on the hostel steps 
here. He takes me to his home in a 
modern apartment building, and _ his 
mother prepares our dinner. During the 
evening, the three of us walk through 
the winding streets and along the canals 
of Holland's great seaport. 

Nancy, Brussels, 
Rome, Lucerne, Rotterdam 
entry in my hostel book brings mem- 
ories by the score—of moments and 
friendships which shall last a lifetime.e 


Strasbourg, 
. each 





({f you’re planning a trip abroad, don’t, 


| repeat, DON’T miss Switzerland . . . 


Tourist’s 


Paradise 


By DOROTHY POTTER 


AST summer, as I was embarking 


upon a Linjebus tour of Switzerland, 
our guide remarked earnestly, “Switzer 
land has only two things to offer: water 
power and sceneries.” | soon discovered 
that this statement is not true. Switzer- 
land offers the integrity of its people, 
the most essential contribution of all. 
Although four different languages are 
spoken in this little country—German, 
French, Romansh, Italian 
everywhere the same self-respect and 
intelligence, the same kindly responsive- 
ness to the stranger. 

The Swiss, though never arrogant, 
are afraid of nobody. Therefore there 
is neither hostility nor suspicion in their 
attitude toward strangers. This fact may 
seem unimportant as you sit placidly in 
your living room on a December eve- 
ning, planning a trip for the coming 
summer. But when you arrive in 
Zermatt, say, in a temperature of 55°, 
with the rain falling in torrents and one 
member of the party ill, the spontaneous 
friendliness and offers of assistance 
which come without being sought are 
things which make you remember the 
Swiss people with affection. I found 
myself in this situation last August, and 
to speak colloquially it couldn't have 
happened to me in a better place 


there is 


Planning Your Trip 


December is none too early to plan 
your trip abroad. Preferably reserva- 
tions by ship should be made about a 
year in advance; by air, six months. 

There are three types of plans com 
monly followed by travelers abroad 
One is the conducted tour. Here all 
plans and reservations are made a year 
ahead of time by the tour managers. 
Usually everything is included: food, 
lodging, transportation, admissions to 
museums, and tips. The entire cost of 
the tour is payable before you leave 
home. This plan presents obvious ad- 
vantages. Financially, your trip will be 
simple, because you will need to take 


i Dorothy Potter, veteran traveler, is 
chairman of the English department, 
Bulkeley H. S., Hartford, Conn 


with you only money enough for gifts 
and items euphemistically called “inci- 
dentals.” Practically, too, your trip will 
be simple, because you will be saved 
exhausting hours of standing in line for 
rooms and tickets, and of having to 
conduct negotiations in a foreign lan- 
guage which you may not understand 
well. Contrary to the popular impres- 
sion, English is not spoken by the ma- 
jority of clerks in European offices. 

Some people prefer the independent 
plan of travel, in which a travel agent 
makes reservations only for transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic, and perhaps 
for hotel reservations in the larger 
cities, or for plane and train trips in 
foreign countries. On arrival, the travel- 
er finds his own taxis, looks after his 
own baggage, and discovers his own 
eating places. 

The Swiss government, practical in 
this as in all things, has created a 
happy combination of these two meth- 
ods of touring, and has called it the 
Swiss Hotel Plan. I have used it in 
traveling all over Switzerland, and can 
recommend it unreservedly. It is amaz- 
ingly simple. You tell your American 
travel agent where you wish to go, ap- 
proximately when, and the amount you 
wish to spend. The agent sends this 
information to the New York office of 
the Swiss National Tourist Company, 
where Swiss agents, thoroughly familiar 
with hotels and transportation systems 
in their own country, tailor the tour to 
fit your specifications. 

This plan is about as foolproof as 
unything human can be. When you step 
off your plane or train in Switzerland 
you are met by a smiling young man 
wearing, usually, a dark green uniform 
with the words “Swiss Hotel Plan” em- 
broidered on the shoulders. This guide 
finds a taxi for you, and supervises the 
porter while he is loading the luggage. 
(Coping with porters and taxis, espe- 
cially during a downpour of rain when 
the competition is keenest, is even more 
difficult in a foreign language than at 
home. ) 

When you arrive at your hotel, the 
guide escorts you to the desk and intro- 


Swiss National Tourist Office 
Matterhorn dominates peaceful town of 
Zermatt, 5,000 feet above sea level. 


duces you to one of the managers. Eu 
ropean hotels have the delightful cus- 
tom of sending an executive rather than 
a bellboy to the tourist’s room to make 
him feel that the cliché “your home 
away from home” is actually true. The 
Swiss guide also explains the particular 
attractions for which the city is famous, 
and offers to obtain tickets for sight- 
seeing tours, games, or concerts, The 
cost of these tickets is put on the hotel 
bill, as are all “extras,” such as orange 
juice for breakfast. 


Breakfast, Swiss Style 

You may have a complete hotel plan, 
whereby you eat all three meals in the 
hotel, or the continental breakfast plan 
this connection, a word of 
warning may prove helpful. Hearty 
American breakfasts are anathema to 
Europeans. One is not expected to be 
hungry in the morning. Therefore cof- 
fee made of chicory, hard, cold rolls, 
and a tasteless jam colored either red 
or yellow, provide the only sustenance. 
On this slender, uninspiring fare the 
hapless tourist must walk untold miles 
before lunchtime. I have discovered 
one way out: I always order hot choco- 
late instead of coffee. Swiss chocolate 
is excellent, and it is served by the pot, 
not the cup—welcome help in time of 
need. 

The Swiss Plan provides inexpensive 
first class seats on the excellent Swiss 
trains, and passage on lake steamers 
and mountain railways. The first guide 
to meet you in Switzerland hands over 
a small booklet containing all tickets 
needed for the entire party. Thus the 
tourist is spared worry, delay, and 
standing in line, the well known bétes 
noirs of travelers. 

As everyone knows, Switzerland pos- 
sesses some of the most gorgeous 


(Continued on page 15-T) 
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%*& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON THE 


* 
* Sud Q@N AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


This is the last issue of World Week 
to reach you in 1956, No issues will be 
published during the holiday season. 
Your next issue of World Week will be 
dated January 4, 1957. 


THIS ISSUE A BONUS 


This issue of World Week is an extra 
issue included in the first term’s com- 
plement of issues at no extra cost. The 
usual number of issues per term is 15, 
but 16 were scheduled for this term 
because of the way the weeks break at 
the end of the months on the 1956 


calendar. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of the newsmakers in this week's 
issue is Abdullah Khalil, prime minister 
of the Sudan. When taking up the unit 
on the Sudan (pages 10-15), call to the 
attention of your students the news- 
maker section for background informa- 
tion on the Sudan’s prime minister. 


VOCATIONAL ARTICLE (p. 16) 


In this article, students get down-to- 
earth, practical guidance and informa- 
tion about writing a letter asking for 
recommendations or references. They 
also get information on how to write a 
follow-up letter after a job interview 
has been held. Last week’s article gave 
tips for writing a letter of application. 


UNIT: THE SUDAN (pp. 10-15) 


A Summary of the Unit 

On New Year's Day, January 1, 1956, 
independence came to the Sudan. 
Britain and Egypt withdrew their joint 
control over the government of the 
Sudan and the dream of complete Su- 
danese independence became a reality. 
The Sudan had been under this joint 
rule for 57 years. 

Under British influence, the Sudan 
made much progress. Britain encour- 
aged and supported the building of 
modern communications, schools, and 
hospitals. With progress and learning 
came the renewed desire for independ- 
ence from foreign influence. That inde- 
pendence was recently won. 

The geographic features of the Sudan 
make it an Africa in miniature. It has 
deserts, grasslands, and jungle. It is 
watered by the Nile and all of its chief 
tributaries. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: A newsmaker sketch of 
Abdullah Khalil, prime minister of the 
Sudan. 

2. Pages 10-11: The geography, land, 
people, and resources of the Sudan. 
Map. 

3. Pages 12-13: Two pages of pic- 
tures show various aspects of life in 
the Sudan. 

4. Pages 14-15: A review of Suda- 
nese history from its conquest by Egypt 
in the early 19th century to its recent 
independence. The importance of the 
Nile River and how it affects Sudan- 
Egyptian relations. 

5. Page 21: Workbook page on the 
Sudan unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebook with these headings. 
Leave space under each heading to fill 
in the information you learned about 
each topic from your reading of the text 
and the pictures: Geographic Features: 
People: Living Standards: Agriculture: 
Earning a Living: Climate: The Nile 
River: Exports. 

2. Pages 5 and 14-15: (1) Who is 
Abdullah Khalil? (2) How did the 
Sudan come under joint British-Egyp- 
tian rule? (3) In what ways did Britain 
help modernize the Sudan? (4) How 
did Britain benefit from its influence in 
the Sudan? (5) Explain the importance 
of the Nile River to the Sudart. 


THE SUDAN: SAND, SEA and THE 
SURGING NILE and SUDAN SCRAP- 
BOOK (pp. 10-13) 


A Map Lesson 

Before getting the class into active 
discussion of the unit, make sure that 
they have basic map facts about the 
Sudan clearly in mind. Place a wall 
map of Africa on the blackboard. Stu- 
dents can work with the Key Issue map 
of Africa (World Week, October 18, 
1956) and the Sudan map in the unit. 
Here are some guiding questions: 

1. Find the Sudan on the map of 
Africa. In what part of Africa is it 
located? Which countries are its neigh- 
bors? 

2. Find the Nile River. (a) In what 
direction does it flow, north or south? 
(b) Through which countries does it 
pass? (c) Into what body of water does 
it empty? (d) Is most of the Nile River 
in the Sudan or Egypt? (e) What are 
the sources which feed the Nile River? 
(f) At what city in the Sudan do the 
Blue and White Nile rivers join as one? 


3. Find the Sudd Swamps. Why do 
they present a problem not only to the 
Sudan, but to Egypt, too? 

4. Using the wall map, tell the class 
between which lines of latitude the 
Sudan is located. (a) Would the climate 
get cooler or warmer as you traveled 
north in the Sudan? On what do you 
base your answer? (b) Would you ex- 
pect the range of climate, north to 
south, to be very different? Why, or 
why not? (c) What part of the Sudan 
is mostly desert? jungle? (d) Where 
would you expect most of the people to 
live? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If we assume that the Sudan is 
the African continent in miniature, what 
picture of the Sudan does that leave 
with you? 

2. Would Arab tourists from coun- 
tries which neighbor the Sudan find 
themselves completely at home in the 
Sudan? Why, or why not? What would 
they have in common? What would be 
different? 

8. In the U. S. we fear rising rivers 
and the disasters from floods. In the 
Sudan, the Nile River is called its 
“source of life.” Can you explain? 

4. Why are both Egypt and the 
Sudan eager to build dams on the Nile 
River? 


A Picture Study Lesson 

1. What can you learn from the pic- 
tures about Sudanese customs and 
people? “What evidence in the pictures 
gave you your answers? 

2. What do the pictures tell you 
about how the Sudanese earn a living? 

8. The pictures show us that two 
ways of life still exist in the Sudan, the 
old and the new. Can you find the 
“old”? the “new”? (Call to the atten- 
tion of the class the primitive farming 
methods, the hand tools of the gold- 
smith, the thatched hut, the simple vil- 
lage, the modern houses, the paved 
streets, etc.) 

4. What products being sold in the 
public market might also find their way 
on a ship heading for the U. S.? 


Things to Do 

1. Assign a bright student to prepare 
a blackboard outline of the Sudan’s 
climate, population, area, agriculture, 
industry, exports, resources, using the 
World Almanac as a guide. 

2. Challenge the class to write an 
imaginative composition on the theme, 
“I Am the Nile River.” In the compo- 
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sition, let the Nile River speak and tell 
how it influences the life of the people 
and countries through which it flows 

3. Bright students can write a page 
in an imaginary diary describing a visit 
to various parts of the Sudan. The pic 
ture pages will help give suggestions 
in addition to the text 


A NEW CHAPTER IN THE SUDAN 
STORY (pp. 14-15) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Let us suppose that this is a high 
school class in the Sudan studying the 
history of the Sudan. What do you 
think would be the attitude 
books to (a) the British? 
Why? 

2. Although Britain agreed to the in- 
dependence of the Sudan, British influ- 
ence is still to be found in the Sudan. 
In what ways? 

3. Both Egypt and the 


TOOLS for 


BRITAIN 


yf our text 
b) Egypt? 


Sudan are 


Jan. 11 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Britain in Brief, 1956, 
free; Industrial Britain, 1956, free; 
Maps of Britain, undated, free; British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. New Britain, 
by R. K. Webb (Headline Series No. 
114), 1955, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Great Britain (Focus), 1952, 
10¢, American Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
32, N. Y. Pocket Guide to Great Britain, 
1952, 20¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. United King- 
dom, 1953, free, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Office of Public 
Reports, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Land of the English People, 
by A. Street, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1953) 
Young Traveler in England and Wales, 
by G. Trease, $3.00 (Dutton, 1953). 
A Valley Grows U'~. by E. Osmond, 
$2.00 (Oxford, 1953). 

ARTICLES: “Precarious Security in 
Britain,” by A. Comstock, Current His- 
tory, Nov., 1956. “Why Suez Hurts,’ 
Newsweek, Oct. 8, 1956. “History of the 
English Speaking Peoples; Excerpts,” 
by Winston Churchill, Life, March 19, 
1956; March 26, 1956; April 2, 1956: 
April 9, 1956; Oct. 29, 1956; Nov. 5, 
1956. “Inside the British Cabinet,” by 
P. G. Walker, N. Y. Times Magazine. 
June 3, 1956. “Atlantic Report on Brit 
tain,” Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1956. 
“Just One Crisis After Another for 
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members of the Arab League. What are 
we to conclude from that? 

4, Why is control over the building 
of dams on the Nile River a sore ques- 


tion between the Sudan and Egypt? 


HELICOPTER HOP (p. 17) 
One of World Week’s reporters gives 
a vivid account of her ride in a heli- 


copter. Students will enjoy reading 


TEACHER 


Eden,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Aug. 10, 1956. “Empire to Common- 
wealth,” Newsweek, June 4, 1956. 

FILMS: Write British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., for listing of films and 
filmstrips. England, 10 minutes, sound, 
black & white or color, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. 
Scenes of England, including Shake- 
speare country, Canterbury Cathedral, 
industrial: Birmingham, Southampton 
harbor, ete. British Isles: Land and 
People, 10 minutes, sound, black & 
white or color, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago, Ill. How the 
people of the British Isles have made 
excellent use of their limited space and 
resources and how they have built their 
islands into one of the world centers of 
shipping and trade. 

FILMSTRIPS: Living in the British 
Isles, 64 frames, color, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Clicago 14, Ill. Photographs 
and maps depict places and activities 
related to commerce, manufacturing, 
agriculture, fishing, and history. Lon- 
imu 158 showii as u commercial center. 
British Trade and Industry—London and 
Newcastle (Earth and Its Peoples Se- 
45 frames, United World Films, 
Inc., Educational Film Dept., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. London 
as a great port and commercial city; 
cos! mines, ships, railroads, and heavy 
industry along the principal rivers. Also 
available in film form. 


ries ). 


about her experience. What changes in 
air travel does the increased use of the 
helicopter forecast? Let your class try 
its hand on predicting. 


Shell Safety Series 


Shell Oil Company continues its 
popular safety series in this issue with 
“How Sharp Is Your Driving Eye?” on 
page 2. Reprints of the entire series are 
available free in classroom quantities to 
school teachers requesting them. See 
the Shell feature for the address. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 21 

I. Picture Study: (1) farming, retail sell- 
ing, trucking; (2) fruit, sugar cane, vege- 
tables; (3) cotton; (4) cars and trucks; 
(5) Old: veiled faces of women, open mar- 
ket places; New: modern housing, motor 
transportation, paved highways; (6) we 
have super-markets, enclosed farm-produce 
markets, vegetable stores, ete. 

II. Land and People: 1-T; 2-T; 3-ex- 
porter; 4-Moslems; 5-T; 6-Farming; 7-T; 8- 
Cotton; 9-Khartoum; 10-T. 

Ill. Time Chart: 3-4-1-2 

IV. Put on Your-Thinking Caps: 1-pro- 
vides water for irrigation; 2-would store 
needed water supplies for irrigation; $- 
sharing the control of the Nile River waters; 
4-modernized methods of communication; 
helped improve system of education; intro- 
duced a legal code; constructed modern 
irrigation works. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 29 
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Europe by Whim—and a Car 


By MARGARET FARRELL 


(= you see yourself setting off for 
’ foreign lands without exact plans for 
your travel route? Would you like to 
travel without schedules or hotel reser- 
vations to tie you down? To be free to 
stop anywhere and stay as long as you 
like? 

If “yes” is your answer, then ou: 
vhimsical tour of Europe is custom 
made for you. 

Last summer my husband and I spent 
eight wonderful weeks driving through 
six countries. We came home complete], 
sold on motoring as the way to se 
off-the-beaten-track Europe. You avoic 
the worst of the tourist rush. Hotel res- 
ervations become unnecessary. An 
prices are lower. 

Believe it or not, there are place 
in western Europe where an American 
visitor is still a curiosity. In spite of the 
record numbers of American tourists 
pouring into Europe last summer, we 
felt isolated from them. We just didn’t 
find them in the back country. 

With a car some of the most delight- 
ful spots in Europe become accessible 
to the traveler with a limited amount of 
time. In Germany you can easily get to 
old picturesque villages like Dinkelsbihl 
with its medieval walls and towers and 
its marvelous cathedral. You even have 
1 chance to stay in a 15th-century inn 
which was once a favorite stopping 
place for traveling royalty. Or perhaps 
you would enjoy a quiet little resort like 
Lindenfels in the Odenwald—a village 
lving in the shadow of a ruined castle. 

What we would have missed in 
\ustria without a car! By taking a back 
road we had the luck to stumble onto 
Kirchberg, a Tyrolean village  sur- 
rounded by snow-capped mountains 
and wonderful hiking country. There 
we found more genuine “local color” 
than we dreamed existed: Frau Fuchs, 
the proprietress of our inn; the farmers 
with weather-beaten faces who were 
regular customers in her restaurant; the 
old man who played his zither to earn 
his meals; and local folk dancing every 
week end. All this plus a big comfortable 
room and three hearty meals a day for 
mly $2.50 a person! 

In Kirchberg we were only a short 
listance from Innsbruck and a few 
hours from Salzburg or Munich. It was 
in easy matter to drive to any of those 
places and back the same day. So we 
nade Kirchberg our headquarters for 
he area. This gave us time to get to 
know one place very well, and still see 


Margaret Farrell is a contributing 
litor of Practical English magazine. 
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Aap shows eight-week auto tour of Europe taken by the author and her husband. 


the sights in the larger and more ex- 
pensive cities. 

Sight-seeing can be a tiring busi- 
ness, especially in Italy where every 
town has its art gallery, important 
church, and places of historical interest. 
So if you want to rest your feet for a 
few days and work on a suntan, we 
recommend a drive to the Adriatic coast 
and a vacation on one of its beautiful 
sandy beaches. This is an area which 
Americans seldom think of exploring. It 
is much less crowded than the better- 
known Riviera and has a charm all its 
own. We fell in love with Cervia, a 
pretty little resort just south of Ravenna. 
Comfortable modern hotels and low 
prices recommend it. 


On $14 a Day 


In France many tourists stop in An- 
necy, a big resort on one of the most 
beautiful of Alpine lakes. But how many 
people think of staying 15 miles out- 
side of town at the other end of the 
lake? None but the natives, judging 
from the other guests at our inn at Bout 
du Lac. This time our automotive ex- 
ploration turned up a small inexpensive 
inn with delicious food and a lake-front 
view. 

One of the biggest advantages—aside 
from comfort and mobility—of traveling 
by car is how inexpensive it is. We 
lived comfortably on about $14 a day. 
Of that we usually spent about $4 a 
night for a double room—having learned 
how to spot an inexpensive hotel]. At a 
hotel on the outskirts of town (incon- 


venient if you don't have a car), in the 
country, or at a resort catering to Eu- 
ropean tourists, you will get the most 
for your money. Whenever possible we 
got on a pension plan which provided a 
room and three meals for two for about 
$8 a day. 

Picnicking is another way to cut tood 
expenses and have fun at the same 
time. In Italy, for example, we could 
buy more than we could eat at grocery 
stores for $1. In contrast, a restaurant 
luncheon for two costs about $4. So be- 
fore pulling out of town in the morn- 
ing, we would shop for bread, cheese, 
salami, fresh fruit, and wine. And at 
lunchtime we would pull off the road 
in a nice shady spot and eat in peace. 

Of our $14 a day, we're proud to say 
that only a little over a dollar a day 
went to run the car—in 4,000 miles! But 
to manage this, you must plan to drive 
a smal] European car which gets good 
mileage on gasoline. (Our Volkswagen 
averages 35 miles a gallon.) Gas prices 
vary from -ountry to country—and 
they’re all expensive. The cheapest we 
found was $.40 a gallon in Holland; the 
most expensive, $.76 a gallon in France. 

Part of the fun of any trip is making 
plans. Before leaving for Europe you 
should decide generally where you want 
to go. One aid to pre-trip planning is 
the Esso Touring Service’s free maps 
of Europe. Write to their offices at 15 
W. 5lst St., New York City 19; 261 
Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C.; 
or 1410 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

(Continued on page 14-T) 








Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are ‘‘Yes,”’ then perhaps you'll 
find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


@ Are you education- 
travel minded? 

© Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

@ Are your students 
model airplane fans? 

e If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad . : 
Aviation Education materials folder 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) ruies book 


NamE 

















Planning 
Your Trip 
Abroad 


F YOU'RE planning to go abroad next 

summer, or the summer of 
here are a few tips about health certifi- 
| cates, foreign drivers’ licenses, currency, 
and the like that will make your plan- 
ning easier. 

First comes your passport. If you are 
without one, or if the one you have has 
expired, ask your travel agent about 
application forms, the fee, or renewal. 
Visas to visit Finland, Yugoslavia, or 
some of the Iron Curtain countries are 
not difficult to get. If you are not able 
to visit the consulate office in person, 
again, a travel agency can help you. 
The official stamp which allows you to 
enter the country in question will cost 
only a few dollars. 

Make sure that your health certificate 
is in order. If you have not had a small- 
pox vaccination within three years, you 
will need one for re-entry from Europe. 

Preparation for your trip should start 
several months before your departure 
date. You might begin with a selection 
of travel books like the Blue Guides and 
Pan American World Airway’s New 
Horizons. An early step in planning 
might be a visit to, or correspondence 
with, various National Tourist offices. 
They are courteous and generous with 
wonderful maps, foreign transportation 
schedules, hotel lists, and a variety of 
background materials. You'll find that 
they offer special suggestions for the 
gourmet, the music lover, the sports en- 
thusiast, the art student, and the sight- 
seer. 

When you begin your planning in 
detail, spread your maps out on the 
floor and circle the places you most 
want to visit, apportioning the number 
of days for each, and estimating travel 
| time. It’s wise to make up a conserva- 
| tive list rather than attempt to crowd 
| your schedule. If you wish, you can 
write in advance for hotel reservations. 
And you can save a few dollars by pur- 
'chasing European railroad tickets in 
this country. 
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Many Americans arrange to buy for- 
eign cars on arrival in Europe in order 
to drive their way around the Continent. 
Others rent cars on arrival. The Ford 
Abroad Tours plan includes hotel ac- 
commodations, air fare, some meals, 
licenses and documents, marked maps— 
and the car is yours to bring home. If 
you decide to rent rather than buy a 
foreign car, Autotourist combines air 
fare, rental of a Volkswagen, interna- 
tional car papers, and other services. 
AAA also handles rental details. You'll 
find that a British International driver's 
license ($7.50) is valid throughout Eu- 
rope. Rental of a Renault sedan costs 
$5.40 a day, with some mileage includ- 
ed, plus four cents for additional miles 
above maximum allowance. 

Depending on the current exchange 
rate, you can save dollars by purchasing 
French francs or Spanish pesetas in this 
country. With Yugoslavia, England, 
Turkey, and some other countries, the 
free market rate is favorable, but re- 
strictions limit the amount of currency 
you may take into the country. Most 
travelers find it convenient to arrive in 
a foreign country with some local cur- 
rency for tips and taxis. 

Don’t let luggage weigh you down. 
Travel light. Select materials which 
wash easily and don’t need pressing, 
dual purpose garments which are con- 
vertible from sport to dress. Many 
travelers find it convenient to transfer 
shaving lotion and other such liquids 
into plastic containers to avoid break- 
age, and to take with them an elastic 
clothesline, extra soap, and a folding 
overnight bag to accommodate the sou- 
venirs one picks up. 

You'll find that early and thorough 
planning for your trip abroad can be 
half the fun derived from traveling. And 
it is sure to make your trip more enjoy- 
able once you arrive in Europe. 

—Owen O. Hunsaker 








Tele duide 


The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals 


By JEAN A. EICKS 


“SFHE beautiful things of life can be 

found at any time by those who 
take the trouble to look for them,” 
wrote Sir James M. Barrie. 

Those of you who took the trouble 
to look carefully through the television 
program listing one evening last spring 
were well rewarded with a delightful 
presentation of the Barrie play, The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals. 

Because of audience requests, the 
United States Steel Hour will again 
The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals on December 19 from 10:00 
to 11:00 p.m. E.S.T., on CBS-TV. 
Don’t ever underestimate the impor- 
tance of the viewer in determining the 
quality of the programs on your tele- 
is10n screen! 

\t the same time, don’t overestimate 
the critical judgment of that enormous 
segment of young viewers—boys and 
girls of high school age. Youngsters 
may “take the trouble to look,” but will 
they recognize beauty when they find it? 

Will they realize, for instance, that 
the Barrie play endures through the 
years because it deals with eternal 
truths? That Robert Anderson's adapta- 
tion not only preserves the poignant 
quality of the original play, but man- 
ages to convey through the use of nar- 
rator that pixie quality of Barrie’s 
“stage directions and asides”? That the 
acting of Gracie Fields as Mrs. Dowey 
is a masterpiece of simplicity? 

They will—if you help to guide them 
appreciation. And the 


present 


in criteria of 


time to begin is... 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


The script—Are your students aware 
of the limitations and the advantages of 
vriting for the television medium? It’s 
not necessary for you to become a pro- 
fessional producer in order to preside 
ver the discussion. Just keep in mind 
the visual tools—the set, the action, and 
camera movement—and the audio tools 

dialogue and narration, music, and 
sound, 


Jean A. Eicks is script supervisor for 
tation WNYE, New York. 


Gracie Fields, as Mrs. Dowey, in scene from the Barrie play. 


Here’s a statement to challenge some 
analytical thinking: The one-act play 
is a natural for adaptation to the tele- 
vision medium. If the class reads the 
Barrie play in advance of the telecast, 
they may profitably use that as a basis 
for discussion, Be sure to discuss the 
need for an attention-getting opener, 
the possibility of extra scenes for 
smooth transitions and change of pace, 
the importance of a quick ending in 
both play and TV script. 

What standards does a _ television 
writer use when he is adapting a play 
or novel? He tries to preserve the es- 
sence of the story and keep the spirit 
of the original. He may add (or he 
may eliminate) scenes for the sake of 
unity. But if he adds dialogue, he tries 
to write it with the flavor of the 
original. 

The production—Try, as far as pos- 
sible, to assign the following items to 
students who have a special interest in 
them. The amateur photographer, for 
example, might enjoy watching for 
lighting and camera angles. Here is a 
suggested basic guide: 

The set—Was it constructed 
imagination? 

Lighting—Were there any unusual ef- 
fects? In what ways did they contribute 
to dramatic tension? 

Acting—Were you aware of special 
acting skills necessary for this medium? 
Did the accents seem authentic? Did 
you ever find them disturbing? What 
memorable moments lingered in your 
mind? 

Direction—To what extent would you 
credit the director for the successful 
acting? Did the action flow smoothly? 
Were there any unusual camera angles? 
What people, other than the actors, are 
responsible in television for a smooth 
production? 

Background — Does every student 
know the meaning of these words 
which will be heard during the telecast: 
hoax, rogue, vicar, merino, waistcoat, 
rotogravure, codgers, gabardine, taci- 
turn, probation? Can everyone identify 
and locate: Dundee, Salonika, Louvre, 
Tuileries, Glasgow? 


with 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

Script discussion—Here are questions 
which may help to start the ball rolling. 
How did the word “criminal” give the 
writer a clue for the new opening 
scene? In what way did it capture the 
spirit of the play at once? Was it more 
effective than the original opening? 

What scenes merely suggested by 
Barrie were dramatized in the telecast? 
Why? How were the playwright’s own 
whimsical comments transferred to the 
television script? 

Read the last spoken line in the play. 
Can you suggest why the writer omitted 
it in the adaptation? 

Can you recall any moments in which 
action, rather than words, told the 
story? 

Were you moved emotionally by the 
basic theme of this story? Can you ex- 
plain why? Would it be equally effec- 
tive if translated into other languages? 

Production discussion—Take up each 
point mentioned in the production 
guide before the telecast. 

Speaking activities—Prepare a list of 
questions for an imaginary interview 
with Biff McGuire who plays Kenneth 
Dowey. (One question might be: “How 
would you compare this role with oth- 
ers that you have played in the theatre 
and on television?”) Prepare another 
list of questions for Gracie Fields. (The 
interviewer might ask her to explain 
how she finally conquered her fear of 
appearing in a dramatic role on tele- 
vision.) Another person to be “inter- 
viewed” is Norman Felton, the direc- 
tor. As the teacher of the class, you 
might explain to your students why 
so many amateur groups are always 
presenting Barrie's plays — unsuccess- 
fully. 

Written activities—Would the school 
library like a television script to keep 
on file? Students might write to the 
networks to ask for a sample copy of 
some TV drama which has been pro- 
duced. 

Letters of appreciation to the sponsor 
may result in similar good dramas on 
future telecasts. What plays or novels 
would your students like to suggest? e 
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Just $135 down... for a round the 
world trip designed precisely to your 
wishes, your timing. Visit all Europe, 
Near East, Africa, the far Oriental 
lands from India to Japan. 

Travel in SAS luxury, in planes 
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| which forms the Zuider Zee 
| warden. 


EUROPE BY WHIM—AND A CAR 





Continued from page 11-T 


But you should save many of the de- 
tails until you get to Europe. We had a 
great deal of fun planning our route 
day by day. 

A few tips on routes to take: 

In Germany the best roads are the 
autobahns. But unless you are in a 
hurry, stay off them. Secondary roads 


lead to more interesting places, and 


| give you a much better view of the 
| country. Do take the “Romantic Road” 
| through the medieval towns of southern 


Germany, including the famous Rothen- 
berg on the Tauber. In Bavaria take 


| time for a side trip to Newschwanstein 


near Oberammergau) to see a real 
fairy tale” castle. 


The Gross Glockner high alpine road 


| in Austria is one of the most spectacu- 


lar drives in Europe. More Alps await 
you in Italy. We recommend our drive 
hrough the Dolomites—Cortina d’Am- 


| pezzo, the Pass Pordoi, and the beauti- 


ful Val di Cembra road to Trent and 


| Verona. Another of Italy’s scenic treats 


is the Via Flamina from Fano on the 
Adriatic through the Apennines. Don't 


| miss the turn-off for Perugia (by way 


of Gubbio), a winding dirt road with 
miles of panoramic views of the hill 
country. 

Holland and Belgium are such small 


| countries that you can see most of them 


in a short motor trip. We recommend 


| Flemish Belgium, especially Ghent and 


Bruges. Our favorite town in Holland 


| will always be Delft, with its quiet 
| canals and magnificent carillon. If you 
| are interested in seeing the work of 
| filling in the Zuider Zee, the windmill 


and dike country, drive north from 
Amsterdam and across the long dike, 
to Leu- 


How do you obtain a car to drive 
through Europe? We decided to buy 
a new Volkswagen. We made all the 


| arrangements with our local Volkswa- 


gen dealer. The car was ordered and 
paid for here, but delivered to us in 
Germany. At the end of our trip we 
shipped it home on a freighter. Fol- 
lowing are several agencies through 
which you can rent or buy foreign cars 
abroad. Write them for information. 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion. (See your local representative.) 

Auto-Europe, Inc., 25 West 58th St., 
New York City 19. 

Autourist, 489 5th Ave., New York 
City. 

Fine Cars, Inc., Ford Abroad Divi- 
sion, 152 West 56th St., New York City. 

Renault. Ask your nearest dealer for 
these French cars to give you informa- 
tion about Renault’s purchase plan 
abroad. ¢ 


Records = 
and ‘Tapes 


Stories of Mark Twain (Folkways 
Records). Of all American authors, 
Mark Twain is most fitting to be heard 
as well as read. Walter Brennan is per- 
fect as he narrates “The Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County” and “Jim Baker’s 
Blue Jay Yarn.” As you hear him recite 
these tall tales he is nothing else but 
the garrulous back-woods yarn spinner 
that Twain had in mind, 

With similar success Brandon .de 
Wilde becomes Huck Finn. Youngsters 
who hear his rasping voice will instantly 
recognize their own wondrous attitude 
toward such things as a circus, a shoot- 
ing, an adventure. And as with most 
of Twain, below the surface lies signifi- 
cant commentary about how and why 
we act the way we do. 

This is reason enough for wide class- 
room use of Stories of Mark Twain. In 
high school what better way to get into 
the regional approach to literature? Not 
only language but folkways and cus- 
toms can be studied. Writing classes 
will learn much about point-of-view. 

On a lower level, this record will do 
much to interest the reluctant reader in 
many of Twain’s works. The two tales 
are the kind of literature young people 
enjoy, especially when they are short 
and to the point, as these are. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Ballads of the Civil War (Phono 
tapes). The songs and music of an era 
can give a unique insight into a people. 
In Ballads of the Civil War, history 
takes on a dimension of human depth. 
“Lorena” sung by both North and 
South reeks with the sentimentalism of 
the times. Only after an individual sol- 
dier has survived a fierce struggle with 
death does he speak of his consuming 
fear, and then usually in a humorous 
way. In “Lincoln and Liberty” the stu- 
dent is made aware of a time when 
politicians were made subjects of song. 

If possible your students should be 
given a copy of the lyrics and the 
teacher can then point out the pas- 
sages to listen for—descriptions of bat- 
tle, the longing for the girl back home, 
and the monotony of camp life. High 
school students of American history 
should not miss this opportunity to 
hear Hermes Nyes render these 21 se- 
lections of the Great Rebellion. 

Along with the tape comes a 29- 
page pamphlet explaining the back- 
ground of each selection. Highly recom- 
mended listening. 

—Myzes M. PLatr 
Redford H.S., Detroit 





TOURIST’S PARADISE 


Continued from page 8-T 
scenery on earth. The Jungfrau, reached 
by an incredible railway which stops at 
the delightful hamlet of Kleine Shei- 
déegg, should certainly be visited, even 
if you happen to run into a blinding 
snowstorm at the top, as I did last 
(Incidentally, the hotel at 





August 


but the pleasure derived from the trip, 
and the insight gained into the life of 
the country, are worth ten times that 
amount. 

Switzerland has often been called the 
“tourists’ paradise.” Trite the expression 


15-T 


may be, but it is undeniably true. The 
friendliness of the people, the conven- 
ience of travel, and above all, the beauty 
of the scenery give this little country 
a perfection seldom equaled anywhere 
else in the world.e 





Kleine Sheidegg is a perfect place in | 


which to recover strength and zest for 
life. Two days there will do wonders 
for you.) 

Above all travel experience I have 
ever known, I value my visit to the 


town of Zermatt and the rack and 


pinion railway trip up the Gornergrat. | 
From the summit is one of the most | 


breathtaking mountain views in all Eu- 


rope. Nestling in the shadow of the | 
Matterhorn, Zermatt itself is complete- | 
ly fascinating. Since it is more than | 


5,000 feet above sea level, and no road 
can climb up to it through the moun- 
tains, there are no automobiles in the 
town. All the horses pulling the hotel 
“taxis” have silvery sleighbells attached 
to their collars, and every day in Zer- 
matt 


seems like Christmas. There is | 


one long main street, lined with smal} | 


hotels and shops 
shoulder, without even a glimpse of 
daylight between them. The buildings 
are in the chalet tradition of beautifully 
seasoned brown wood with window 
boxes of huge bright red geraniums 
perched on the edge of balconies. From 


built shoulder to | 


the moment of arrival at the tiny sta- , 


tion, after the tortuous climb from Brig 


by way of the little red trains, you feel | 


like an actor in an operetta, inhabiting 
a world different from the one you 
have always known. 


Climbing the Jungfrau 

Whether the weather is fair or not, 
you should take the special little glass- 
enclosed train for the ascent of the 
Gornergrat. You will absorb immediate- 
ly the special atmosphere of this gor- 
geous mountain region and will never 
be quite the same person again. The 
ascent of the Jungfrau is thrilling. It 
begins in Interlaken, a cosmopolitan 
town beloved by tourists from all over 
the globe. Zermatt, on the other hand, 
seems peculiarly Swiss. Few tourists 
take the time to climb to this Alpine 
town in the clouds. For those who do, 
it is an unforgettable experience. 

The blue lakes of Switzerland are as 
perfect in their way as are the moun- 
tain ranges. Fortunately most of them 
are located in the midst of interesting 
cities or towns which one would wish 
to visit for their own sakes—Lucerne, 
Zurich, Montreux, and Geneva. On all 
the lakes are delightful little white 
boats which serve the commuting popu- 
lation. A two-hour boat trip will cost 
the tourist less than a dollar, usually, 
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interview. 


scholarships. 


and solutions. 





by Brownstein and Weiner 


Contains mode! college entrance aptitude 
and achievement tests, with answers; all mathe- 
matical and science tests are worked out. 


Vocabulary list with definitions and usage. 

Drills for verbal and mathematical tests. 

Lists all major colleges and examination requirements. 
How to fill out the application, what to do at the 


You Can Win 
4 Scholarshif~e 


by Brownstein, Weiner & Kaplan 


Includes $40,000,000 in scholarship sources. 
Exhaustive lists of all college, private, governmental 


3000 Authentic Scholarship Questions with answers 


2000 basic words with definitions and usage. 
Review material in all subject areas. 


$1.98 paper 
$3.95 cloth 


$2.95 paper 
$4.95 cloth 








Taking a group to 


United 4 


Nations 6 


We’re adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in quiet Tudor City — private parks. 
Convenient to everything. Busses at 
the door. Walk to center of town—two 
blocks to Grand Central. Ideal for high 
school groups up to 30—special rates. 


Guy P. Seeley, 
Manager 


or 


304 East 42nd St., New York » MU 9-3200 


HOTEL 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Aimost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
itiustrated brochure, ‘We Can Publish Your Book’ 


Dept. ST-13 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 








TRAVEL RIGHT 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW 
Check choice and mail today. (S$) 

. Custom made courier assisted—Evrope ( ) 

. Conducted tour folders—EUROPE ( USA ( 

. Origins of New England Tour ( ) 
“A Course on Wheels.” American History 
from 1620-1820. 3 hours University Credit. 

For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS i2.:cr°% 
x Boston, Mass. = 
SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 

Member of the Southern Associati f Colleges 
Secondary Schools. 
JULY 14 TO AUGUST 24, 1957 
Spanish and English Langusges _ re L bere Arts 
Architecture, Geography, Foik 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrcied litera 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE 
MONTERREY, N. L., ME 














The Correspondent — 


pamphlet on newspaper reporting for 


students and novice writers. Send 35¢ 
for single copy. 
E. DICKINSON 


126 Argyle St. Rochester 7, N. Y. 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!—EASY!— PRIVATE! i 
If need money — any amount from $50 to $600—cut 
out and mail this on ‘ complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers q 
Completely private. hool board, merchants, friends 
will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the | 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your si ture only . Fy in convenient monthly 


pay on principal during 
ition if your nalaes stops! . Full details 

mailed f in pininonvelape. Cut out and mail this ad today! 

StateFinanceCo.,323 Securities Bidg., 07. GA\5! Omaha2,Neb. 
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New Materials A® 


MATHEMATICS TEACHING AIDS: 
Why not interest your students in math- 
ematics through aviation? The Nationa] 
Aviation Education Council has pub- 
lished a 75-page booklet of enrichment 
material for math courses. Topics in- 
clude measurement, fractions, decimals, 
per cent, graphs, geometric figures, pro- 
portions, and equations. Write Council 
at 1025 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (75 cents). 














HEALTH EDUCATION BOOKLETS: 
Man Against Disease, for upper elemen- 
tary and junior high students, surveys 
briefly the heroes of medicine (Hippoc- 
rates, van Leeuwenhoek, and others). 
Good Health—Key to Better Living is 
|for high school students; offers useful 
|checklists on health habits. Free in 
classroom quantities from Public Serv- 
ice Department, Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


“Common 
tells how to 
school. 
Schoo] 


SCHOOL LIGHTING: 
| Sense in School Lighting” 
plan visual environment of a 


From American Association of 


1201 16th Street NW, 
(50 cents). 


Administrators, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PAINT APPLICATOR: Designed for 
craft work, “AmazArt” is a one-ounce 
metallic tube of paint with a built-in 
ball-point dispenser. Paints may be ap- 
plied to fabrics, wood, glass, pottery, 
plastic, tile, metal, and other smooth 
surfaces. Set of four paint tubes is $2.95 
at local paint supply shops. Manufac- 


pe paint gaia. 


turer is Binney & Smith, Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL PLANNING: If your 
community is planning a new high 
school, read for background purposes 
The Secondary School Plant: An Ap- 
proach for Planning Functional Facili- 
ties. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. (45 cents). 





All Aboard! 


for Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


No, we can't give you a de luxe, ex- 
pense-paid trip to the Orient, but why 
not enter our 9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards contest anyway. Your story 
may win one of our 12 prizes and be 
published in Scholastic Teacher. All you 
do: send us your story on any vacation 
trip or travel adventure at home or 
abroad. Whether you explored Chichi- 
castenango or hiked the Appalachian 
Trail—we’d like to hear about it. 
WHO’S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librari- 
ans, principals, and school administra- 
| tors in the United States, its territories 
|and possessions, and in Canada 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos 
taken on your trip, if you have them. 
| PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 


divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Rand MecNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
U. S. and Canada. 


JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 
for originality, travel appeal, and teacher 
interest. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be post- 
marked no later than midnight, January 
31, 1957. Winners will be announced 
in April. Send your manuscripts to: 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Manuscripts winning cash prizes be- 
come the property of Scholastic Teacher. 
Entries will not be returned unless they 
are accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. No entry blank is 
needed. 








Village School, by “Miss Read” 
Houghton Mifflin, $3), whisks the read- 
er off to rural England to spend a typi- 
cal year at the two-room school in the 
tiny village of Fairacre. With 40 lovable 
children (age 5 to 11) and Miss Read 
herself as companions, and the lovely 
English countryside as backdrop, it is 
an experience of sheer delight. The 
incient school, with its high windows, 
leaky skylight, and outside plumbing, 
bears little resemblance to the modern 
educational plant, but the education the 
children get there need bow to none, 

Writing with quiet grace and a gently 
teasing humor, the pseudonymous au- 
thor has produced a book to warm the 
ockles of any teacher’s heart. Also, it is 
i book that should be put into the 
hands of high school students who are 
teachers. 
Tuomas G. BRUNI 
South Mountain Jr. H. S. 
Allentown, Pa. 


DY Spe ctive 


Exploring Mars, by Roy A. Gallant 
Garden City, $2). Aside from the in- 
terest stirred by Mars’ recent close ap- 
proach, this book is one of the best and 
most attractive studies of Mars to be 
published in recent years—for the eight 
to 14-year-old set. ft begins with an 
iccount of the early astronomers, among 
whom is Tycho Brahe. Next the reader 
learns about the “canals” of Mars, dis- 
covered in 1877 by Giovanni Schiapa- 
relli, and re-interpreted by the Ameri- 
can astronomer Percival Lowell who be- 
lieved that Mars was once inhabited by 
intelligent beings. After a discussion of 
the theories of the formation of the Red 
Planet, the book describes what explor- 
ers might one day find on Mars and 
what kinds of “life” may exist there. 

Excellent color illustrations by Lowell 
Hess in combination with easy-to-under- 
stand text by Mr. Gallant, who is man- 
aging editor of “Scholastic Teacher,” 
should make Exploring Mars an appeal- 
ing book. 

Harpy R. Fincn 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


Plays for Grade and High School 
Children, by Sister M. Genevieve 
Lauder (Exposition, $3), contains three 
one-act historical plays for Catholic 
children. The first is laid in Hungary, 
England, and Scotland in the days of 
Queen Margaret (11th century). The 
second tells of Father Gallitzin, the 
first priest to receive all his orders in 
the United States. The third is about 


Mother Seton, who founded the paro- 
chial-school system in this country. 
The title of the book is misleading, 
for the plays are suited to the early 
grades rather than to high school. Old- 
er students would likely feel that the 
dialogue is too sentimental. Grade 
school children in Catholic schools 
would learn bits of history, both reli- 
gious and secular, while enjoying the 
dramatizations. An excellent appendix 
describes the music and dances for the 
plays. 
—Euta P. MouLe 
Milby H. S., Houston, Texas 


Fifteen, by Beverly Cleary (Morrow, 


$2.75), is the story of Jane Purdy, a 


15-year-old sophomore who gradually 
changes from an embarrassed, shy wall- 
flower type into a self-confident popu- 
lar young girl. Although the author 
well portrays the agonies of adolescence 
and the desperate urge of the young to 
“belong,” she never really gets inside 
her character. Shyness is Jane’s main 
problem and she starts to solve it al- 
most from the beginning by meeting a 
young boy who likes her just the way 
she is and does not want smart sophis- 
tication. There are then only the usual 
problems of dating and dancing as the 
young heroine wins her first love. How 
she changes so easily is never quite 
clear. Events fall into place for her as 
she leaves her faltering mannerisms be- 
hind. 

While Fifteen will be enjoyed by the 
junior high school group, it doesn’t rank 
with the best novels for young people 
and should be recommended only as 
recreational reading for girls who can’t 
get enough of this type of story. 

—PaTRICcIA ALLEN 
Librarian, Ft. Jay, N. Y. 
a 


Three new Meridian Books (paper- 
bound) which will interest social studies 
and English teachers: 1. The Varieties 
of History ($1.45)—from Voltaire to 
the present, edited by Fritz Stern. 
Sampling of chapter headings: “The 
Training of Historians”; “An American 
Definition of History”; “History and the 
Social Sciences”; “Cultural History as 
a Synthesis.” 

2. The Essence of Laughter ($1.35)— 
by Charles Baudelaire, edited by Peter 
Quenell. Among the chapters: “The 
Painter of Modern Life”; “The Poem of 
Hashish”; “The Essence of Laughter.” 

3. Existentialism from Dostoyevsky 
to Sartre ($1.45)—edited by Walter 
Kaufmann. Views of Kierkegaard, Niet- 
zsche, Rilke, Kafka, Jaspers, Heidegger, 
and Camus. 

Another new release is R. R. Bowker 
Company's Paperbound Books in Print 
($2). It lists 5,400 paperbacks, in sub- 
ject categories, currently available. 
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Budget-Wise Tours of Europe 


Join a MIDWEST Circle Tour and know 
in advance your exact expenses: 
GRAND CIRCLE—May 3! to — 
fan as. 8 s August 27; July 6 A 

countries; steamship 
possage $1195 
guet 13; Joly 6 to Se 10 be = 

H to Se v 

Fa countries; $1028 


a CIRCLE—June % to , Ave 


me. $6 


Sahar eatte's cas 
—June 15 to Au- 
$1295 


gust 15. 18 countries 
" $1095 


STANDARD CIRCLE A—July 7 
ountries 
countries on all 








August 18. 13 « 


Htaly and 3 Scandinevian 

itineraries. 
Prices include all daily expenses from American 
port and back. Luxury motorcoaches: excellent hotels 
and meals; extensive sightseeing and entertainment; 
tips. Tours are expertly conducted throughout Com- 
plete itineraries from: 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Reider Dittmonn, Northfield, Minn. P.O.B. 199 











AUTO-EUROPE, inc. 


25 West 58th St., N. Y.19 Dept. STD 
PLaza 3-1752 NEXT TO 
HOTEL PLAZA 


YES, I'M GOING TO EUROPE! 


Please send me absolutely 


FREE the new edition of the ABC's 
of EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL plus 
information on purchase, re-purchase 
and rental of a car in Europe. No 
obligation to me, of course 


Name toon 
CC 
City. a 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn 
i, ) through ow ne nny in one of 


ovr summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, ~~ Music, 
oY: gvag Journalism, 

Offered by colleges and ehinaiiine these 

— courses ore planned to satisfy “‘in- 

* credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, monty AB everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

















Prize-Winning 
“COUNTRY SCHOOL” 
Another of Many Fine 
FILMS ABOUT POLAND 
FOR SCHOOLS ... CLUBS MEETINGS 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH 
ALSHER FILMS 
Box ST, 1739 a Ave., N. W 
Washington 9, c. 

|__. Write NOW For FREE Catalog! es 











EUROPE rv Less! 
55 days « 11 countries + $815 all-expense 


Sailings all summer starting June 1. 
Write now for FREE information. 
AMERICANS ABROAD Travel Service 
(Of the Univ. of Minn. campus) 

208 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 














Buy U.S. Savinas Bonds 
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Telesuide 
jor 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Dec. 13, CBS-TV, 8:30-9:30 p.m., EST 


a VICTORIAN Musi 
Package” 
director Bernard Herrman 
annual TV_ presentat 
Dickens’ popular Yuletide classic. With 
Fredric March as Scrooge and Basil 
Rathbone as Marley’s Ghost, this year’s 
full-color production on Cl 
to the increasing potential of T\ ’ 
medium for the mass communication of 
the liberal arts tradition 

The program, 
Chrysler Corporation, offers an 
lent opportunity for critical viewing and 
class discussion of this time-honored 
story of the regeneration of 
also presents an opportunity 
the methods and techniques 
mass communication. Her 
areas worthy of critical appraisal 

1. After a class reading of th 
discuss especially Dickens 
tions of Scrooge, Marle 
How do these compare 
portrayals? How do you 
tive estimates compare with the 
Does TV tend to enhance or 
from creative freedom of the imagina 
tion? 

2. Discuss the onditions of 
life in London during the 1840's. How 
accurate is Dickens picture of the 
times? In emphasizing th 


musical 
the third 


Charles 


t 


max attests 


spon ! I) the 


1 
excel 


1 man. It 


detract 
social { 


poverty of 


FUL 
MATERIALS 


—___1. ALSHER FILMS, p. 17-T 
Catalogue 
2. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 17-T 
Information on 55-day Evrope tour 
—.3. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 16-T 
Information on tours in U.S 
__-4. AUTO-EUROPE, INC., p. 17-T 
New edition of the ABC's of European Auto 
Travel, plus information on purchase, re 
purchase, or rental of cor in Evrope 
___5. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 5-T 
Free literature 
6. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 16-T 
Brochure, “"We Can Publish Your Book 
7. INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO 
DE MONTERREY, p. 16-T 
Mlustrated literature on Summer school 


Please Print 


and abroad 
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To order free materials 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


Cratchit and the wealth of Serooge, 
does the TV presentation incline to ex 
treme opposites? For the abler students, 
consider the “morality” of Victoria’s 
England and the rigid class structure 
Is this reflected in Cratchit’s resigned 
subservience and Scrooge’s domineering 
smugness? Has the TV production, con 
sidering its 20th-centur 
empted to soften this conflict? 

3. In viewing particularly the 
%f Marley’s first 
quences of Christmas Past, Present, and 
Future, and the final flashback series as 
the camera focuses close-up on Scrooge’s 


viewers, at- 


scenes 


appearance the se- 


face, analyze some of the TV devices 
employed: camera angles, prop settings, 
musical background, and sound effects. 
What 
scenes would be better left to the read 
How do the effects 
ichieved in differ from 
your own impressions after reading the 
story? If you were the how 
portray these sequences? 


elements of these near-mystical 
ers imagination? 
these scenes 
director, 
would 
What considerations 
mining what scenes will be 
deleted, or fused with others? 
1. Finally (the essential problem of 
all TV adaptations of literary 
how faithful to the original is this par- 
ticular adaptation? How faithful should 
any TV adaptation be? If changes must 
be made, is the integrity of the work 
necessarily violated? Should TV as an 
ut form in itself aim at the letter or the 
spirit of a work? In evaluating the TV 
1eCceE ssity for 


you 
are there in deter- 


included 


works), 


adaptation, is there any 
comparing it with the original? 
—WILLIAM FIpont 


Bronxville (N. ¥Y FH. S. 
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clip and mail this coupon to 


——8. JAPAN AIRLINES, p. 5-T 
Information on ““JALway Tour of Japan 
9. MIDWEST TOURS, p. 17-T 
Information and itineraries for a trip to 
Europe 
_10. PAN AMERICAN, p. 12-T 
Free booklet on educational travel abroad; 
aviation education folder 


11. SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES, p. 14-T 


world travel 


___.12. UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC., p. 20-T 
NATO film brochure and U. S. Government 
“Films for Schools and Colleges’ Catalogue 


See p. 16-T for State Finance Co. coupon 


Grade__ a 





School 


No. of Pupils 








City. 


_Zone___ State 








This coupon valid for twe months. 


Dec. 13, 1956 
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Free Period | 





Quiet, Please: You may remember 
this amusing anecdote Boswell told 
about Dr. Johnson. Jostled and abused 
by a dowdy woman as he was passing 
through Billingsgate, Johnson looked 
coldly at her, and said: “You are a 
triangle.” This made her even more 
abusive. He then called her a “a rectan- 
gle, a parallelogram!” But she grew more 
voluble. At last he yelled, “You are a 
miserable, wicked hypotenuse.” She was 
struck dumb. 


Definitions: Committee: A group of 
the unfit, appointed by the unwilling, 
to do the unnecessary.—Wayne Frary 


Mark Twain Says: “Training is every- 
thing. The peach was once a bitter 
almond; cauliflower is nothing but cab- 
bage with a college education.” 


Letter of Application: A university 
graduate went to a Midwestern city to 
live and applied for a job with a de- 
partment store. The personnel manager 
wrote to one of his references in Boston 
for information, and shortly received a 
letter outlining in detail the young man’s 
fine social background and his family 
tree, which dated to Pilgrim stock. The 
personnel manager wrote back: “Dear 
Sir: You have perhaps misinterpreted 
our request for ifformation. We want 
the young man for working purposes, 
not breeding purposes.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 





“Drop that slingshot, Davy, 
I've got you covered.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 12 


8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Navy Log: “Peril on 
the Sea,” the story of how 42 short- 
range carrier-based planes became lost 
in fog during a NATO fleet exercise. 

8:35 p.m. CNBC) Recollections at Thirty: 

NBC radio and TV celebrate the net- 
work’s 30th birthday this week and 
next. See also Today (7-10 a.m.), Dec. 
13 and 14; Perry Como Show (8-9 p.m.), 
Dec. 15; Tonight (11:30 p.m.) Dec. 14. 
0 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: 
‘Teddy Bear” by James Lee Barrett is 
the story of a bitter, violent meeting 
between two former prisoners of war 
in Korea, one of whom caused the death 
of fellow prisoners by currying favor 
with the Chinese Reds. 
30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Eddie 
Bracken and Mona Freeman star as 
John and Ellen Stafford, a married 
couple struggling to keep up their quar- 
ter-per-day installments on a mass of 
household appliances in “The Marriage 
Plan.” (CBS) Update: Background on 
the trouble spots of the world. 

10:15 p.m. (NBC) This is Moscow: Irving 
R. Levine reports from Russia. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 13 


3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: Sir Laurence Olivier’s Academy 
Award-winning production of the 
Shakespearean tragedy “Hamlet” in two 
parts, voce and tomorrow. 

8:30 p.m. ABC) Music of Jubilee: Fourth 
in a five part pre-holiday series with 
Fred Grunfeld as host. “The Christmas, 
Part I” features selections from pre- 
Nativity oratorios of Bach, Handel and 
Berlioz. Part Il on December 20th will 
deal with the Nativity and will feature 
“angel music” as men have imagined it 
through the ages. 

(CBS-TV) Shower of Stars: Fredric 
March portrays Scrooge, and Basil 
Rathbone enacts Marley’s Ghost in a 
re-presentation in full color of Charles 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol.” Maxwell 
Anderson wrote the libretto; Bernard 
Herrmann, the music. (See teleguide 
on tacing page.) 

8:35 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “What was 
Old Bill Shakespeare Up To?” (repeat). 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) At The United Nations: 
Leon Pearson with an analysis of the 
week's events. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Peter 
Lawford, Charles ickford, Sarah 
Churchill, and Rudy Vallee i 
in Pulitzer Sentra John 
Marquand’s “Sincerely, Willis Warde 
Lawtord has the title role as the son 
of a mill hand who ultimately gains 
control of a multi-million dollar lumber 
enterprise. Miss Churchill will play 
Bess Harcourt, who spurns’ the ro- 
mantic Wayde as beneath her social 
standing 


DECEMBER 14 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Adventures of 
Jim Bowie: “The Swordsman,” in which 
a romance with a New Orleans belle 
gets Jim involved in a duel. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Tene- 
ment Saint,” the story of a disillusioned 
wheelchair cripple, who is an angel to 
her neighbors in a N.Y.C. tenement, 


FRIDAY 


and Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, her friend. 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 15 


12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard (New 
time period): What children should 
know about “Weather” is what Don 
nee and Susan find out today. Dec. 

“Heat.” Dec. 29: Chemistry in “Ex- 
puaiene” Rumors have it this pro am 
is about to be cancelled. Write 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Gecmsouien 
“Marooned.” Dan Tempest and his crew 
lose their ship to vicious pirates and 


Basil Rathbone as the Stingiest Man in 
Town, Sunday, December 23, on NBC-TV 


are cast ashore on a lonely desert island. 
(ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival: 
“Miranda,” the fanciful story of a mer- 
maid's sojourn in London society. 
Glynis Johns, currently starring on 
Broadway in Shaw’s “Major Barbara” 
is cast as the half-fish, half-human 
heroine who indulges a taste for opera 
and a talent for romantic intrigue. 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 16 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Lord Byron’s “Don Juan.” Dec. 23: St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, and Colossians. 

11:00 am. (CBS-TV) The U.N. in Action: 
Larry LeSueur and George Hicks report. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
series on Victorianism will feature 
Charles Dickens’ “Hard Times.” 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
The psychiatrist in private practice. 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mama (Premiere): 
Mama Hansen (Peggy Wood) tells her 
family, as she has done on many a 
Christmas Eve, a Yuletide story of old 
Norway, in “The Night the Animals 
Talked.” (“Mama’s Bank Account” is 
Nov. Teen Age Book Club selection.) 
5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Boing-Boing 
Show (Premiere): Gerald McBoin 
Boing, the boy who talks only in soun 
effects, is host for this new series of 
UPA animated color cartoons. “A Horse 
Of Course” is about a man who finds 
a horse playing cards in his front room. 
“The Invisible Mustache of Raoul Dufy” 
is a story about the French painter. 
“Miserable Pack of Wolves” tells of a 
young girl who completely controls 


19-T 


three ferocious young wolves. The final 
cartoon of the first program is an ex- 
lanation of how the host got the way 
e now is. An opportunity for Mr. Magoo 
fans to see his animators in action. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Telephone Time: 
“Scio, Ohio” is the true story of how a 
local industry twice pulled a town up 
by its bootstraps. Nine years ago to the 
day Lewis Reese's pottery plant burnt 
to the ground. Sixty-four days after the 
fire the first pottery went into pro- 
duction as a_ grateful townspeople 
returned their Christmas bonuses to re- 
build the plant, the town’s sole industry. 
Dec. 23: “Sergeant Boyd Story” is the 
story of how a company of Marines 
changed their opinion of an unpopular 
top-kick and virtually adopted a 
village-full of Korean children. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Air Power: “Counter- 
blast” the story of the allied air offen- 
sive against Hitler’s Europe. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Greer Garson and Franchot Tone 
in Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes,” 
adapted for TV by Robert Hartung, the 
story of an unscrupulous, ambitious 
family —— wn way to the top. 

- p.m. Omnibus: Helen 
Hayes will ae in William Saroyan’s 
original TV play, “The Christmas Tie.” 


MONDAY DECEMBER 17 


8:00 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra: Program of classical music ex- 
tended to a full hour. Charles Munch 
conducts. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) The Telephone Hour. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Contrasts in Music: 
Howard Hanson conducts the Eastman 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 18 


8:40 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
Fred Allen (repeat). 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dupont Theatre: 
“The Blessed Midnight,” starring 
Maureen O'Sullivan. Dec. 25: “Three 
Young Kings” based on a story from 
McCall's. (CBS) Do You Know? Lyman 
Bryson, adult education 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 19 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
Lauren Sapte gives her spinster aunt 
the finest Christmas gift in the world 
in “The Angel’s Sweater.” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: In 
“Duffy's Man” Phil Carey stars in the 
title role of a mild-mannered newcomer 
who squares off against a band of hood- 
lum horsemen to halt them from ter- 
rorizing a small cowtown. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals” stars 
Gracie Fields in a repeat performance 
(See teleguide on p. 13-T.) 


WATCH FOR THESE: 


December 20: Playhouse 90 (CBS-TV) 
Nanette Fabray and Lew Ayres in “The 
Family Nobody Wanted,” story of how 
the Rev. Carl Doss and his wife built 
a family from a group of youngsters of 
mixed racial backgrounds. 

December 22: Holiday on Ice (NBC-TV>: 
90-minute show with Sonja Henie cli- 
maxed by the star’s appearance in an 
ice ballet of the Nutcracker Suite 

December 23: Boing-Boing Show (CBS- 
TV): “The Twelve Days of Christmas.” 

December 23: The Alcoa Hour (NBC-TV) 
“The Stingiest Man in Town,” 90 min- 
ute musical version of Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol.” Basil Rathbone makes 
his musical debut as a singing Scrooge. 
Other voices: Vic Damone, Johnny 
Desmond, the Four Lads 

December 23: Wide, Wide World (NBC- 
TV): A Christmas program. 

December 23: General Electric Theatre 
(CBS-TV): Stephen Vincent Benet’'s “A 
Child Is Born.’ 

December 24: Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents (NBC-TV): “Amah! and the Night 
Visitors.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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Films and 
Filmstrips : 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Union of 
outh Africa: Its Land and Its People 
17 mins. color or B&W. Introduction 
to this country: topography, industry, 
ities, visits with native tribes and with 
lescendants of Dutch settlers. (Jr. and 
Sr. H.) Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, II] 





World Geography Series—5 films, 
olor or B&W. Produced by Pan Amer- 
Republic of Guatemala—22 

us. Republic of Colombia—11 mins. 
Bogota, Capital of Columbia—11 mins. 

cory of Ban (B&W only). 
Story of Coffee—11 mins. (B&W only) 

i ae ind Sr. H.) International 

57 E. Jackson Blvd., 


in Union. 


il mins. 


ilm Bur i li 
hicago 4, Il 


Spokesman for 
Composed of 
and Car- 


Woodrow Wilson: 


i Omorrow MNS 
.ewsreel shots, reproductions, 
his presidency and 


seeking 


toons ot Wilson eTa: 
role as world leader 
through international cooperation. (Sr. 


peace 


ENGLISH: Myths of Greece and 
Rome—6 filmstrips, color. Prometheus 
and Pandora, Apollo and Phaeton, Ceres 
and Proserpina, Baucis and Philemon, 
Atalanta’s Race, Minerva and Arachne, 
(U. El, Jr. and Sr. H.) Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Scene from On the Twelfth Day, holiday 
fantasy. Brandon Films, New York City. 


CHRISTMAS: On the Twelfth Day 
22 mins., color. Christmas fantasy with 
Victorian sets and costumes; based on 


»9 


Brandon Films, 200 West 57th St., New 
York City 19. ; 


inbow After the Rain—27 mins. 
cafe take their adopted daughter to 
holiday ice ballet. (Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) 
Hoffberg Productions, 362 West 44th 
St., New York City 36. 


SCIENCE: Jungle Search—25 mins., 
color. Search for oil, with Digboi oil- 
field as an example. (Sr. H. and Ad.) 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City 20. 


HEALTH: Keeping Clean and Neat— 
11 mins., color or B&W. Social values 
of good grooming. (U. El.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 


GUIDANCE: All Children Need 
Guidance—2 filmstrips, color, about 50 
frs. each. Illustrates need for guid- 
ance, developmental guidance, role of 
teacher. Child Needs and Guidance, 
Why and How of Guidance. (Sr. H. and 
Ad.) McGraw-Hill. 

~—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale. 


— are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
El. (Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior 
ate Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult) 


Pe BO) 


H. and Ad.) Text-Film Dept., McGraw- the English Yule song beginning “On 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New the first day of Christmas my true love 
York City 36 sent to me. . . .” (Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) 


JMPORTANT SOCIAL STUDIES AID! 


A New Teaching Film Series... 





NEW! 


“The Atlantic Community”’ 


Produced by NATO 


Distributed by United World Films P 
C) Please accept my order for___sets of 


thirteen (13) NATO films at the special series 
price of $475.00 

C) Please accept my order for____oprints of 
the film AROUND THIS TABLE @ $43.24. 

C) My Purchase Order Number Is. 


Please send me the following films for preview, prior to 


purchase: 
O The Netherlands 


C) Introducing Belgium 

() Introducing Denmark 

C Introducing France -«_atroducing Norway 
CD Introducing Portugal 

(© Introducing Turkey 


(CD Introducing Greece 

( Introducing Iceland q 

(CO Introducing Italy The United Kingdom 
O The United States 

(CD Around This Table 


Introduci 

0 Lonomibouie 

() Please send me NATO film brochure and U.S, Govern- 
ment FILMS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Catalog. 


An important contribution toward an intelligent understanding of 
thé member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Each 
Zteel film emphasizes the following concepts vital to teaching Social 
Studies on the elementary, high school and college levels: 


© Geographical Features 
© Social Life and Customs 
* Role of the Country in NATO 


« Historical Development and Achievements 
« The People; Children and Families 
* Economic Life, Occupations of the People 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE 


introducing Belgium ..22 min 
. Intr ng Denmark ..20 min... 


= Ape ns te sw20 min 


$45.45 
$42.09 
$42.09 
---$36.48 
$38.73 
$39.84 


Introducing 

The Netherlands ....22 min. 
introducing Norway ....19 min..... 
introducing Portugal ..18 min..... 
introducing Turkey ....21 min 
introducing 

The United Kingdom 22 min. 


introducing 
The United States ..21 min..... 


$45.45 
$39.84 
$39.84 
$44.32 


..$44,32 


Greece ...16 min.. 
fand ....18 min 
21 min..... 


$43.22 


* THTRODUCING CANADA is scheduled for release soon. The availability date for 
shes fina! film in this series, INTRODUCING GERMANY, will be announced later. 


| SPECIAL SERIES PRICE (Thirteen NATO Films). $475.00 
P Special! Understanding NATO. 
AROUND THIS TABLE...17 min. $43.24 


NAME 








TITLE 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





city 





PARK 





